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Advertigoments, 


Birmingham.—Genuine Brown Bread at Manchester’s, Baker, Rae Street, near Digbeth. 


Manchester.—Smallman’s Vegetarian Restaurant and Luncheon’ Bar, oe 16, and 17, pei 
Arcade, St. Mary’s Gate. A separate Room for Ladies. 





Kent.—Near Tunbridge Wells, one or two Vegetarians can be boarded in a large, nae and 
pleasant Country House. —H,” Tudeley Grange, Tunbridge. 





Home in London for “Families, Tourists. &c., at Mrs. Bernard’s. Highly commended... Bed 
and breakfast; 38.—Granville House, 1, Granville Square, King’s Cross Road, nr Lloyd Square, 


Thomas Sutton and Son, Dealers in New and Second-hand Books. Books Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged. Books wanted sought for. 87, 89, and 91, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


A Young Gentleman (Vegetarian) desires to correspond with a lady for mutual improvement 
in dietetic-and health refurm.—Phonographer, care of Secretary, Cheadle, Cheshire. 











‘Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Fothergill’s School for Young Ladies and Little Boys, Pierremont 
Crescent, Darlington. Re-opens on Tuesday, 21st January. Special provision for Vegetarians. 








Egyptian Lentils, whole or split, per sack and bushel, or in lots of two tons and upwards, at 
lowest market price ; rates quoted on application. Finest Soissons and Bregins Haricots,— 
John Newman and Co., American and Canadian Stores, Gloucester. 


Situation Wanted as thorough In-door Man-servant, where assistance is given ; or single-handed 
in a quiet family; member of a Christian Chnrch ; total abstainer and Vegetarian ; age 35. 
In or near London preferred.—D. H. Durrant, Fordhook, Acton, W. 


Pure Dietetic Articles, comprising Finest Olive Oil, Macaroni, Hominy, Lentils, Haricot Beans, 
Honey, Crawford’s Wheat Meal Biscuits (large and small), &c., &e. Goods sent to any part of 
the kingdom.—WiILp & GREEN, 6, Queen Street, Market Place, Heywood, near Manchester. 











R. Dell & Sons, 4, Tachbrook Street, London, 8.W., dealers in Vienna Flour, Wheat Meal, 
Crushed Wheat, Lentil Flour, Hominy, Scotch Oatmeal, always fresh. Haricot Beans, Whole 
and Split Lentils, Blue Peas, &c. All goods guaranteed pure and of the best quality. 








Pure Digestive Bread, from the finest English Wheat Meal, made as suggested by Baron Liebig. 
It is manufactured by machinery, and consequently exempt from the uncleanliness insepar- 
able from hand labour.—Hunry Waker, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 


Tuition.—A Gentleman (graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge), experienced in Tuition, would 
give Lessons in Classics, Mathematics, French, &c., in return for Board and Lodging ina 
Vegetarian home.—Address, “‘B. A.,” care of W. Blyth, Esq , Fenchurch Street, London, B.C. 








Cheap Fruit for every Household.—English Fruit straight from the grower. Apply to Mr. B, 
D. Webster, Newland Court, Great Malvern. 15s. 6d. per 120lb. (barrel included), at Malvern 
Link Station. Only best sorts now on hand. In consequence of great stock can supply at 
this low price. 


* 





West Hartlepool.—Pure Wheat Meal, from the finest English Wheat, ground in Steel Mills and 
under advertiser’s own supervision: quality and purity can therefore be guaranteed. Price— 
5 stones, 10s.; 10 stones, 19s.; 18 stones, 33s.6d. Bags found. Terms cash.—W. Dunn, 
Gladstone Terrace, Belle Vue. 


Melrose, “The Classic Centre of Scotland,”—The Hydropathic establishments of The 
Waverley and St. Helens, Melrose, Raving now attained great popularity asa Summer and 
and Winter resort, require no commendation, Ladies and gentlemen can have Vegetarian 
diet prepared, if desired. Terms, &c., on application to Mr. B. M. Broadfoot, Manager. 











erate eee 

= Chest-expanding Braces, with Metal Shoulder-plates. Efficacious in straightening © 
aa’ the form and expanding the chest. Suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen.. In ordering, 

, send height, and size round chest. Same as sold at 10s. 6d. and above. Post-free, 6s. p< 
x< A. Tuomas, 12, Heiron Street, Walworth, London.—Post Office Orders only (stamps £ 

. are frequently lost), payable to Angus Thomas, at 388, Walworth Road. Children’s oe 
© sizes to order. . 





| Style, Economy, and Attention, go to E, WuILrs, 248, Rochdale Road, Manchester. 
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eS Advertisements, | 
THE LANCASHIRE WHEAT MILL 


Is adapted for home use, and is the best before the public for thoroughly making the wheat meal 
so essential for securing a pure brown loaf. Five minutes grinding cach day will supply 
a small family with flour for their bread. Prices, 32s. and 40s. 
City Scale, Beam, and Coffee Mill Manufactory, 57, Thomas Street, Manchester. 




















8, Gladstone Terrace, Belle Vue, West Hartlepool, 2nd October, 1878. 
Dear Sir,—I received the No. 4 Wheat Mill last night, and am very well satisfied with it. I 
have ground 13 stone (21lb.) in forty-five minutes, thus far exceeding my expectation. 
Yours respectfully, Wm. Dunn. 














Matlock House, Higher Ardwick. Manchester. Proprietor, Mr. John Allison, many years 
bath attendant at Mr. Smedley’s. Patients and visitors, for longer or shorter periods, receive 
careful attention and treatment. Good bedrooms and bathrooms. Outdoor patients treated 
at any hour of the day. Visitors to Manchester for the night comfortably accommodated. © 
Terms, moderate, on application. Mr. Allison calls attention to the following letter :— 




















16, Kersley Street, Oldham, 20th August, 1877. 
Dear Sir,—[t is with feelings of deep gratitude that I give my testimony to the curative 
properties of the Hydropathic treatment. I had been afflicted with liver complaint for twelve 
years before coming to you. About two years ago it settled down with a dull pain in my right 
side, so that I could not lie on my side in bed, but had to lie on my back. I tried several doctors, 
who all said that they could cure me in a short time, but after taking a great deal of medicine, 
and being blistered, and having my side rubbed with ointment and lotions for weeks, the pain 
continued and grew worse. I grew very desponding and low spirited, and had to give up my 
employment. As a last resource I was recommended to try the Hydropathic treatment, and after 
thinking over the matter I put myself under your care. The pain was removed on the third day, 
and has never returned. I remained at the establishment six weeks, and, by the blessing of God, 
returned home cured to the astonishment of all my friends. Everything appears to me go different 
that I feel as if I were made over again. Hoping that you and Mrs. Allison may long be spared 
to benefit others, I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
To Mr. J. Allison. WILLIAM WILKINSON, 


DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Eighipence per lb. Packet. 
From the Treasurer of the.Vegetarian Society, Newlands Hill House, Dunfermline, 8rd May, 1877. 


‘<Dear Sir,_-Having frequently used Dr. Nichols’ ‘Food of Health,’ I find it agreeable to the 
taste, thoroughly wholesome, and nutritious ; its general use I am satisfied would save many an 
one their visits to the drug-shop.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, ; “JOHN DAVIE.” 


DR. NICHOLS’ WHEATEN GROATS. 


A DIBNTHTIC APHRIENT. 
Sixpence per lb. Packet. 


A speedy and thorough remedy for Constipation and all its attendant maladies, made from 
selected White Wheat, each kernel of which is flattened with a force which developes a peculiar 
mucilaginous sweetness, and renders it eminently healthful and palatable. In cases of habitual 
and obstinate Constipation it is the best known remedy in dietetic medicine—gently and 
naturally stimulating the peristaltic and secretory action of the bowels, while it makes pure blood 
and perfectly nourishes every organ and tissue. In chronic constipation this food, with raw or 
stewed fruit, should, for a time, form almost the entire diet. 


DR. NICHOLS’ SANITARY SOAP. 


Sixpence per Tablet. 


Dr. Nichols’ Sanitary Soap is itself perfectly pure—entirely free from the decaying animal matter 
~ go common even in fancy scented soaps. It is made of pure Oil of Olives, and contains.Deodorising, 
Antiseptic, and Disinfecting Elements, which make it not only the most purifying of soaps, but 
one remarkable for its curative virtues. 

Those who have once tried Dr. Nichols’ Sanitary Soap will use no other. Wherever it is 
known people are enthusiastic in its praise. Its absolute purity, its charming fragrance (so 
different from all other medicated soap), its healing virtues, and its wonderful Emollient and 
Cosmetic power make it not only the most valuable soap ever invented but the most attractive 
and delightful. This soap washes perfectly in hard water, and is especially adapted to hot climates. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


Proprietors—FRANKS & CO, 14, Little Tower Street, London. 




















































LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


Which may be had by post from the Secretary, Massie Street, Cheadle, Cheshire. 





1. Summary of the Vegetarian System.— 2. Twenty-four Reasons for a Vegetarian 
Diet.—3. Medical and Scientific Testimony in favour of a Vegetarian Diet.— 
4. A Week’s Vegetarian Dinners.—5. How to Begin.--6. Personal Testimonies 
to the Efficiency and Value of Vegetarian Diet.—7. Address on Christian 
Missions.—8. Two Dietetic Experiences.—9. Personal Testimonies (Second Series). 
—10. Leprosy. By W. Grason Wazp, F.R.Hist.S.—11, The Drink-Crave—How to Cure. 
—12,. Plutarch on Flesh-eating.—Price 4d.; 8d. per doz. ; 1s. per 100, or 7s. 6d. per 1,000. 


13. The Penny Vegetarian Cookery. Eighth Edition: Revised. 

14, Thoughts and Facts on Human Dietetics. By T.H. Barker. One Penny. (Reprinting.) 
15. Pork, and the Dangers of Eating it. One Penny, by post 14d., from the Secretary 

16. Professor Newman’s Article from ‘‘Fraser.” 2nd edition. Revised. One Penny. 








17. Professor Newman’s Lecture at Gloucester (2nd December, 1870). One Penny. 








18. Professor Newman’s Lecture at the Friends’ Institute, Manchester (20th October, 1871). 1d. 











19. Annual Report of the Vegetarian Society for the year 1877-8. Price One Penny. 








20. The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. By R.T. Trait, M.D. 28rd edition. Price 1d, 





21. How to Marry and Live Well on1s.a Day. By Wm. Coucuman. 5th Edition. Price 1d. 


22. “Abstinence from Animal Food, a Scriptural Doctrine and a Religious Duty.” 
An Address by the Rev. Jas. Clark. Price One Penny. 





*,* In Quantities.—The publications priced at One Halfpenny, can be had in quantities (of not 
less than 25) at the rate of Three Shillings per Hundred ; and those at One Penny each at 
Six Shillings the Hundred.—Each kind may be had separately, or assorted. 


23. The Primitive Diet of Man. A Prize Essay. By Dr. F. R. Legs. 3d., post free (6 for 1s. 3d.) 


24. How to Live on Sixpence a Day, By T. L. Nicnois, M.D. 6d., post free (6 for 2s. 6d.) 





25. Baldness: its Cause and Cure. By ‘‘Micuen Carin.” 6d., post free (6 for 2s. 6d.) 





26. Life of Dr. William Lambe, with Portrait. By E. Hans, C.S.I. Sixpence, post free. 





27. The Dietetic Errors of the People and the Increased Mortality rom Diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs. By Joun Storiz. 3rd edition. Revised. 6d. » post 1 free (6 for 2s. 6d. ) 


28. The Vegetist’s Dietary and Manual of Vegetable Cookery. Coed after the 
teachings of SYLVESTER GRAHAM. Paper covers, 6d.; by post, 7d. (6 for 2s. 6d.). (Reprinting. ) 





——__ 


29. Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food for Man. By the late Jonn Smirn, of Malton. 
Abridged by Professor F. W. Newman. Price One Shilling ; post free for Thirteen Stamps. 








30. Lectures on the Science of Human Life. By SyLvestrr Granam. Abridged by T. 
Baker. Price 1s. ; post free, is. 2d. 





31. The Diet Cure: an Essay on the Relatiens of Food and Drink is Ticaltn) Tees and Cure. 
By Dr. Nicnous. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d. 








32. Vegetarian Cookery. By a Lady. Fifth Edition, 298 pages, cloth boards. Containing 
upwards of 750 Recipes and a Copious Index. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, post free. 








The Dietetic Reformer, price Twopence Monthly, will be sent post free for one year, to any 
address, for Half-a-crown. Two copies for Five Shillings ; specimen copy for two stamps. 





The Shilling Packet of Vegetarian Literature, containing the Penny Cookery, and twenty 
other Lectures, Addresses, and Leafiets, posted to any address on receipt of postage stamps. — 
The Sixpenny Packet contains Nos. 1—15 in the above list. 
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THE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1847. 
President. —Professor F. W. Newman, Weston-super-Mare. 
Vice-Presidents. 











W. EH. A. Axon, Esq., F.R.S.L., &. Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, Shrewsbury. 

T. H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. Rey. W. N. Molesworth, M.A., Rochdale. 

T. Baker, Esq., Barrister, Wokingham. Isaac Pitman, Hsq., Bath. 

Edwin Collier, Esq., Manchester. John Storie, Esq., J.P., Prestonkirk, N.B. 

Rey. C. H. Collyns, M.A., Wirksworth. Graf Von Viettinghoff, M.D., London. 

Colonel J. M. Earle, London. Rey. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 
William Hoyle, Esq., Tottington, Bury. W. Gibson Ward, Esq., Ross. 

Hdward Hare, Esq., C.8.1., Bath. Howard Williams, Esq., M.A., Kempston, Beds, 


Treasurer.—John Davie, Esq., Dunfermline. 
Honorary’ Secretary.—Rev. Jas. Clark, 1, Albion Place, Crescent, Salford. 
Secretary.—R. Bailey Walker, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


Executive Committee.—Messrs. J. J. Alley, Broughton; Matthew Bailey, Salford; W. Gough 

Birchby, Salford; R. Fairbrother, Rochdale; P. Foxcroft, Salford ; Thos. Hartas, Ardwick ; 

_W. Huntington, Walton-le-dale; Henry Myers, Hulme; G. ee Pfleging, Manchester ; 
F. Smallman, Manchester ; Alfred Tongue, Salford ; Jos, Bradbury, Blackley. 


OxzsEcT—To induce habits of abstinence from the Flesh of Animals as Food. - 

ConsTITUTION. —The Society is constituted of a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, an 
Executive Committee, a Secretary, and an unlimited number of Members and Associates above 
the age of fourteen years, who have subscribed to the Declaration of the Society. The Forms 
of Declaration can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

DEFINITIONS._(a) A ‘‘ Member” agrees to adopt the Vegetarian system of Diet, pays a yearly 
subscription, may vote at the Society’s meetings, receive the Society’s magazine, and is eligible for 
election to any office of the Society.—(b) An ‘‘ Associate” agrees to promote the Vegetarian system, 
pays a yearly subscription, may attend the Society’s meetings, and receive the Socicty’s 
magazine.—(c) A ‘‘ Subscriber” pays a yearly subscription, and receives the Society’s magazine, 

SuBsCRIPTIONS.—The Society is supported by (1) Members, (2) Associates, and (3) Subscribers. 
to each of whom the Society’s magazine is posted monthly. Supporters of each class contribute 
a minimum subscription of half-a-crown a year. Remittances may be sent in halfpenny postage 
stamps. Post-office Orders made on Manchester are preferred: Cheques and Orders to be 
payable to R. Bailey Walker. 
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696—Charles C. Irvine, Anskerry Lighthouse, by Kirkwall, Orkney, lightkeeper. 
697—Richard B. Edgeworth, 40, High Street, Swansea, ironmonger and general dealer. 
698—Chas. Jas. Cook, 19, St. Michael’s Place, Miller Road, Horfield, Bristol, bricklayer. 
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> OHN KYRLE, the famous “Man of Ross,” whose modest and 
= useful career was first made known to the readers of his day 
through the verse of Pope, was one of England’s truest 
worthies, the story of whose life has lent undying charm to 
WZ Iky the little Herefordshire market-town, situated on the choicest 
ae of English streams—the Wye. It may be that our lot has 
fallen in evil days; let us gather up, therefore, the more 
earnestly, the scattered rays of their brightness. Gratefully remembering 
the good deeds of this fine old English gentleman of the last century, we 
are still delighted to recognise the line of heroic succession, and to give 
timely honour to the man whose name is associated with Ross to-day, 
and whose influence on our own generation is felt so widely and so 
usefully. It was well that, in the hour of England’s great distress, the 
message which England so sorely needed should have been spoken, and, 
still better, that it should be regarded and bear fruit in a sounder 
individual and social life. Mr. Gibson Ward’s letters to the 7vmes have 
been read with profit and blessing in thousands of homes, and have been 
put into practice and gratefully adopted in numerous instances. The 
important subject of the direct relation of food to health, economy, and 
morals, has been discussed in nearly every newspaper throughout the land, 
and in nearly every circle of educated men and women. Unfortunately, 
our space is too limited to enable us to give Mr. Ward’s letters in full ; 
but our readers may look forward to a reprint being issued by the Society, 
in popular pamphlet form; and it would afford encouragement in 
carrying this into effect if readers who are prepared to take copies would 
indicate through our Secretary the amount each would expend in their 
circulation. Mr. Ward has, as he deserves, the warmest thanks of us all. 


“THE MATTER DROPPED!” and most properly. For had not Dr. Ash 
“inspected the meat exposed for sale in the market in Holsworthy, and 
found none that was unfit for human food?” Happy Holsworthy ! 
True, “the bulk of the sheep in that district were suffering from rot.” 
But then these were “ sent off to the large centres of population.” This 
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must be very interesting to the few persons who are so fortunate as to 
reside in any of these “large centres of population.” Not that “caw’d” 
mutton was particularly injurious—well—as food ; though he considered it 
course he had carefully done that)—well, he considered it ‘“ relatively 
inferior to healthy mutton.” Very interesting fact, of course, Doctor. 
After all, ‘‘this was no business of theirs. . . Persons to whom these 
carcases were consigned must look after them.” After all—-well—“ there 
was reason to believe” —of course—“‘these carcases did find their way into 
markets,” and were sold—well—“ for human food.” Thank you, Doctor. 
But perhaps you will send us a copy of Mr. Courtenay’s report to the 
Local Government Board, please. We give yours at once, as it appears 
in the local newspapers, for the benefit of any curious persons who may 
reside in “ large centres of population :”— 


“At a meeting of the Holsworthy Board of Guardians, Mr. Higgs in the chair, 
Mr. Courtenay (Local Government Board Inspector) being present, Dr. 
Linnington Ash (the medical officer of health) reported that he had that day in- 
spected the meat exposed for sale in the market in Holsworthy, and had found none 
that was unfit for food. It was, in fact, too true, he regretted to say, that the bulk 
of the sheep in that district were suffering from rot, or liver fluke disease, generically 
known as “caw.” One butcher informed him that 20 sheep might be killed before 
they found one with a perfectly healthy liver. Only one butcher in the market had 
the livers of his sheep which could be seen, and those were healthy and sound. Dr. 
Ash could not state thatg‘caw’d” mutton was injurious as food, but he considered it 
relatively inferior to healthy mutton, weaker and less nutritious, and more liable to 
decompose. He held that it ought not to be used as food, although to sustain a legal 
conviction as to its injuriousness was quite another thing. It was known that scores 
of sheep were killed and sent off to the large centres of population out of that district 
every week. They were consigned as “ offal,’ many or all of them, and so the law was 
evaded ; but it was clearly no business of theirs to seize those carcases even if they 
were in ever so thin a condition. Those persons to whom they were consigned must 
look after them, and the market inspectors in Smithfield and Plymouth must be 
vigilant. But, after all, there was reason to believe that these carcases of mutton 
labelled ‘ offal”? did find their way into markets, where they were sold for human food 
at an inferior price—The Board thanked Dr. Ash for his information, and—the 
matter dropped. 


PRESIDING lately at an entertainment for the people, at the Manor Rooms, 
Hackney, Mr. John Holms, M.P., enlarged upon a reference made by the 
lecturer, the Rev. J. de Kewer Williams, to the question of food supply. 


It was a fact, Mr. Holms said, that the land in this country was held by very few 
owners ; and some advanced the view that it was possible, under a better system of 
tenure, to grow a good deal more food than at present. Reliable statistices, quoted 
from returns made from the Domesday Book of the United Kingdom, showed that 
whilst the population numbered 33 millions, the whole number of landlords did not 
exceed 320,000, and that of these a large proportion held only one-acre holdings. But 
excluding the one-acre holders of the remaining territory, one fourth was owned 
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1,200 persons, each having over 1,600 acres; another fourth by 6,200 persons, with 
upwards of 3,000 acres each; another fourth by 5,770 persons, with 380 acres each ; 
and the remaining fourth by 2,630 persons, owning over 70 acres each. In effect, 
then, 180,000 persons owned the whole of the land over 10 acres of holdings, This 
was in remarkable contrast to France, where the land was undoubtedly more productive, 
and where out of a population of 37 millions the land was owned by not fewer than 
5,850,000 persons. Was it not our duty to consider whether we ought not to cultivate 
our lands as completely as we could, feeling assured that this would be one of the very 
best kinds of national investment? There were still very considerable commons and 
waste tracts, which might be improved. At the present moment the waste land in 
these islands formed one-fourteenth part of the whole, and surely at least one million 
of acres might be reclaimed and brought into culture. In hard and difficult times we 
were apt to be a little more careful than when we were busy and prosperous. This 
was a fitting time to consider the bearing of these things ; and if followed out to their 
practical conclusions, a great good could be devised for the people of this country. 


Is Leicester to be outdone by Liverpool, or the sister port of Belfast to 
be eclipsed by its more northern and vigorous neighbour, Dundee ? 
Whether or no, Leicester and Liverpool have taken of late most active 
steps for the spread of intelligence about food, and Belfast has been 
fairly surprised into a popular course of lectures, with full audiences, for 
five consecutive nights, based on a quite professorial syllabus of subjects 
by the Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A. Meantime one of the cleverest pieces 
of work we have lately had comes to us frae “Ronnie Dundee,” the 
interesting relation of which from the pen of a lady correspondent we 
copy from the Dundee Advertiser :-— 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Dundee School of Cookery held 
on 11th February the following memorial was read from the Dundee Vegetarian 
Society : “That, looking to the prevailing destitution in the town, and recognising 
the economical value of Vegetarian articles of diet, this Society commends to the 
Executive of the Dundee School of Cookery the formation of a series of classes 
illustrating the various modes of preparing Vegetarian dishes.” The memorial was 
well received, and the first lecture on ‘The Philosophy of a Vegetarian Diet” was 
given on 13th February by Miss Macdonnell, the accomplished lady teacher. 

The lecture was replete with lessons of sound wisdom and good sense. The dishes 
prepared and cooked before the audience were: (1) Lentils stewed with Spanish onion 
and served with chopped parsley on the top—a most inviting looking dish. (2) Soup 
maigre (French) prepared from potatoes, turnip, Spanish onion, a little celery, a 
little milk, butter, ground rice, pepper, and salt, making a most delicious soup. 
(3) Hominy Pudding. 

Hominy, it was explained, is an American product hitherto little used in this 
country, but which, from its cheapness and nutritive properties, is worthy the atten- 
tion of housekeepers. To a large cup of hominy steeped six hours in cold water add 
a breakfast cup and a half of milk, a tablespoonful of sugar, and boil twenty minutes, 
adding a little milk as it boils in, and also the yolks of two eggs. Place then some 
stewed fruit, such as dates and figs stewed together, into a pie dish, pour the hominy 
over it, and bake in an oven twenty minutes. 
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The recipe for the stewed fruit is as follows: $lb. figs, tlb. dates, 4 tablespoons of 
water, 1 spoonful of sugar, 1 piece cold ginger, and stew for twenty minutes. Hominy 
is rich in flesh-making qualities, and figs and dates are the most nutritious of fruits. 
Hominy pudding, the lecturer said, was an excellent pudding for children. Then the 
whites of the eggs from last dish were whisked into a strong froth to cover a fruit 
tart—nothing being wasted. The properties of the cranberry were explained, and a 
good tart cover was prepared from eight ounces of flour and only two ounces of butter, 
raised with baking powder. This was a most wholesome tart cover. Other dishes 
followed, the lecture closing with the making of plain melted butter. 

The value of educated labour is made apparent in these classes, and cookery is 
elevated into a fine art. The sensible yet dainty dress of the lady teacher, her delicate 
manipulation, and her scientific remarks on the nature and use of food are worth a 
great deal more than the sixpence paid for admission. Mistresses were taught their 
duties in preventing the waste of food, mothers the reason why it is cruel to feed 
children on hard food before the teeth are formed, and young women were made to 
feel that a knowledge of cooking is an imperative duty -which they cannot forego 
without injury to those around them. Seldom have we heard so much sound sense, 
combined with physiological knowledge, conveyed in one lecture. The Dundee 
Cookery School is deservedly popular, and its efficiency and thoroughness are well 
known. This latest feature will, we doubt not, add yet further to its success and fame. 

















For the benefit of curious persons who may not read the Court Journal, 
“an English lady” thus refers to the story of ‘an amusing incident” in 
a letter to the Editor of the Manchester Hxaminer and Times :— 





“ An amusing incident occurred at the shooting party at Eastwell, the residence of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. The party comprised the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Christian, Count Schouvaloff, Captain Haigh, and Captain Billington. Nearly 
400 head of game fell to their guns. The Duchess of Edinburgh and the Princess 
Christian, with her two sons, were present to witness the sport, and laughed heartily 
at the Russian Ambassador, who fired at and brought down, under the impression 
that it was a pheasant, a barndoor hen, which rose up terrified at the invasion of its 
territory by the party.” 

I really think this “amusing incident,” trivial as it may appear from some points 
of view, is worth a place in your columns. For it shows what is the standard of 
“amusement” with the chief ladies of our land, and what is the royal notion of 
“sport.” Eancy a couple of princesses sitting by in all their delicate finery to amuse 
themselves with “hearty laughter” over the spectacle of blood and slaughter afforded 
them by their lords and husbands, and deeming it funny to see 400 dying and bleeding 
birds fall at their feet. One wonders after this that their royal highnesses do not 
sometimes vary their entertainment by a morning’s visit to the “atelier” of the 
butcher or the poulterer. It would be fine fun, now that the season for lamb is 
approaching, to sit by while an accomplished slaughterman despatched a few dozen of 
the early innocents. Mr. Weller’s observation seems particularly applicable to these 
fair princesses : “Nice sort of people, these here,” whispered Sam to Mr. Pickwick, 
“werry nice notion of fun they has, sir.” But, in sad and sober earnest, what hope 
is there for the world, morally and spiritually, while the level of the upper classes 
rests where it does? That princes and peers may be and often are amongst the 
lowest ranks in mind is not a fact generally known and accepted. The world, en masse, 
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looks to rank and position for its examples and for its standard of morality. May not 
a few timely words bring this incident before your readers, now that week by week 
the records of royal sport are appearing in the columns of our journals ? 


A corREsPonDENT of the New York Herald of Health (Dr. Holbrook’s) 
communicates to that journal a striking case—that of his own father— 
of “a man who never ate flesh ” :— 


My father is sixty-one years old, five feet ten inches high, and weighs 152 pounds. 
He is a farmer, and works with the vigour of youth ; not many young men of twenty- 
one will beat him with the scythe or cradle. He is reckoned one of the strongest 
men in the neighbourhood. He is an abstainer from intoxicating drink. He cannot 
call to his recollection that he has ever been sick ; he was never confined to his bed. 
He is the father of eight sons and four daughters, and. from his youth until now he 
has abstained from flesh meat.’ He never tasted any kind of flesh, and eats only 
vegetable food. If he is asked the reason, he says he thinks he is healthier for it. He 
has an instinctive abhorrence of flesh. When a hog or an ox is to be butchered he 
generally has business elsewhere, and leaves the premises. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Bible Echo having asked the editor if Vege- 
tarianism be right, how Christ came to “ distribute the loaves and fishes 
among the five thousand, and on another occasion to eat some broiled 
fish and honey-comb,” the editor replied that— 


“Tn the sinless state a simple vegetable and fruit diet was whe provision made for 
man by Infinite Wisdom. God said to Adam, ‘I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, and every tree in which is fruit, to you it shall be for meat.’ (Gen. i. 29.) ‘And 
out of the ground made the Lord to grow every tree that is good for food.’ (Gen. ii. 9.) 
‘And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden eat, [eat 
shalt thou.’: Mar.]. (Gen. ii. 16.) But the curse having come in, man lusted for 
animal food, indicated by the sweat of his face. Yet still for a period the use of animals 
for food was not permitted, and even to the time of going into the ark, the law of God 
gave no license to slay the lower creatures. Noah took them into the ark ‘to keep them 
alive, instead of to destroy them ; and it was added, ‘Take thou unto thee of all food 
that is eaten, and thou shall gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for thee and 
for them.’ (Gen. vi. 19, 21.) After the deluge we read, ‘Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green herb have I given you all things.’ 
(Gen. ix. 3.) And from that time, down to the giving of the law, animal food was 
eaten. And in the ceremonial code were indicated the beasts which were most fit for 
food and those which were not ; while (1) the flesh eaten was to have the blood drained 
out ; (2) the fat was to be taken away from it; (3) the creature killed was not to be 
strangled. We think meat is not a really necessary article of food in the case of every 
person. We have known many instances in which persons have done an extraordinary 
amount of work without meat. We think of one at present—Elder Miles Grant—who 
lives on mush, fruit, and milk, and eats two mealsaday. He partly edits a weekly 
paper; is engaged in holding special meetings, in which he delivers one or two 
addresses a day and three or four on the Sunday; and travels thousands of miles a 
year. He is hearty, healthy, strong, and capable of meeting great physical and mental 
demands. He is never ill, and scarcely knows what it is to be tired. There is always 
a greater grossness of. body and animal feeling about those who eat meat than in those 
who do without it. And those who use this food should be careful to see that it is not 
from a forbidden carcase, and that all the conditions on which it may be eaten are 
attended to. Nearly all Eastern nations live principally on the Vegetarian plan, and 
eat meat [if at all] only on special occasions. For self-mastery, it may be well to go 
without flesh at stated periods. This gives man the reins of his appetite.’ 
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A MEDLEY OF BOOKS. 


1.—‘‘Baldness : Its Cause and Cure.” By Michael Carlin. Price 6d. Manchester : 
John Heywood, Ridgefield, and London ; and the Vegetarian Society’s Depot. 


2.—“ Practical Observations on the Degeneracy and Preservation of the Teeth.” By 
Edwin Cox, Licentiate of Dental Surgery, &., &. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 1877. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Vegetarian Society’s Depot.) 


3.—“ The Dietetic Errors of the People (the Consumption of Sugar and Flesh), the 
Cause of the Increase of Mortality from Diseases of the Breathing Organs.” By John 
Storie. Third edition, revised. East Linton: John and William Storie; Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd ; Glasgow: D. Robertson & Co. ; London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
Manchester : 91, Oxford Street. 1877. 6d. 


4.—“The Diet Cure: An Essay on the Relations of Food and Drink to Health, 
Disease, and Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, M.D., “Author of ‘How to Live on Sixpence 
a Day,” &c., &e. London: Nichols & Co. 429, Oxford Street, W. 1s. 


5,—The Vegetist’s Dietary and Manual of Vegetable Cookery.” By “Domestica.” 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. London: Tweedie & Co., 337, Strand, W.C. ; 
Manchester : 91, Oxford Street. 1877. Price 6d.; cloth, 1s. (Reprinting.) 


6.—“ Vegetarian Cookery.” By a Lady. With Introduction by the late James 
Simpson, Esq. Sixth edition. London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, H.C. : 
Manchester : The Vegetarian Society’s Depot. 3s. 6d. 


7.—“Vegetable Cookery.” By John Smith, Author of “ Fruits and Farinacea.” 
London : Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1876. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


WE may divide these seven books broadly into three classes. The first 
two (on Baldness and on the Teeth) may be classed as relating to par- 
ticular parts of the human frame; the third and fourth (on Dvetetic 
Lrrors, and on the Diet Cure), have reference to the general question of 
diet and its effects on the human system ; the three remaining works are 
designed to teach us how to prepare our food—in short, are what usually 
pass by the name of Cookery Books. | 

Beginning with the first class, we take first the little book on Baldness. 
There is nothing more rare, nothing more difficult to attain, than 
accuracy in statistics, and still more rare and difficult is it to find persons 
who can rightly use figures and fairly judge them when they have them. 
This is because the concomitant circumstances to be taken into account 
are generally, in every case under discussion, numerous, and require 
delicate handling, and often change the whole apparent features and 
bearing of a matter accordingly as they are correctly or incorrectly read 
and interpreted. We cannot, from our own observation, say whether 
baldness is, as a fact, on the increase or is not; but the argument of 
Michael Carlin® is perfectly correct and valid. It is that everything which 





* This euphonius nom de plume conceals the name of Mr. J. H. Bonnye, of Fortou, an old friend 
of the Vegetarian Society. . 
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disturbs the organic and nervous system, and disarranges the due and 
equable flow of the blood, must, amongst other effects, necessarily inter- 
fere with the nutrition of the hairy covering of the head. This, we take 
it, is indisputable. A healthy body will, in all its parts, be perfect. 
Now we know that undue eating and ill-chosen and ill-assorted food 
especially affect the distribution of the blood, and that an over-taxed 
stomach leaves less energy of life and action to be expended elsewhere. 
Hence, baldness is the result of a system of body in some way disordered. 
Our author, in laying down these truths, shows plainly the heavy work 
which the flesh-consuming stomach has to do, and thus claims the honour 
of a good head of hair as more likely for the Vegetarian than for the 
flesh-devourer, provided he arrange his meals and choose his food aright: 
Useful tables of the component elements of the various articles of food 
are given in the course of the argument. 

Very often books written by specialists are not of much interest beyond 
the circles of professional men; but Mr. Cox’s Monograph on the Teeth 
is certainly an exception. We have gone through its pages with the 
greatest interest. The fact of dental degeneracy, the causes of it, and 
the preservation of the teeth, form the three divisions of the book, and 
each of these heads is treated with sufficient fulness, and with much 
clearness, whilst a non-professional reader will not find the discussion in 
any way wearisome, but will gain excellent and most useful information 
as he reads. The chief value of Mr. Cox’s publication is that it is not a 
mere professional book for professional men only, much less is it a 
dentist’s puff book. It is certainly a book for the table of a professional — 
man, and it bears marks on every page of having been written by one 
who thoroughly understands his subject ; but it is something much better 
than, and much beyond, a mere professional guide-book. The author goes 
clearly and thoroughly into the matter which he has in hand, and treats 
;t with accuracy of scientific knowledge. The teeth and what they are, 
the history of their formation and their growth, the effects of diet and 
disease upon them, the best method to preserve them uninjured and to 
arrest their ruin when decay may have begun—whoever desires practical 
information upon these points will find it well arranged and lucidly stated 
in the “‘Degeneracy and Preservation of the Teeth,” by Mr. Edwin Cox. 

The diet question in its relation to the teeth has not escaped the writer’s 
notice. He treats this matter at considerable length, and with marked 
fairness. The two chapters on ‘ Dietetic Errors,” Nos. 2 and 3 in Part 
IL., give the Vegetarian argument very powerfully. Mr. Cox is no advo- 
cate of butchers’ meat. He is evidently of opinion that the adoption of 
the simpler diet of the fruits of the earth would tend to arrest the present 
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decay of the teeth, which Professor Huxley and. others have noted as a 
concomitant fact, and no pleasant one, if not an actual consequence, as we 
believe it to be, of modern civilization, and of the habits of life which that 
civilization induces. Our author does not forget to dwell also on the 
evils of Alcholism and Nicotism. We thank him heartily for his book, 


“The Dietetic Errors of the People” contains Mr. John Storie’s most 
valuable and most interesting papers on the use of sugar and of flesh, and 
on the effects of their use upon the respiratory organs, endeavouring to 
trace a connection between the rapidly growing diseases of these organs 
and the increased consumption cf the above-named articles of food. 
These papers have now reached their third edition, a proof that they 
have been appreciated—an appreciation well earned. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that they deserve the attentive consideration of our population, 
and we wish our medical practitioners would condescend to study Mr. 
Storie’s not hastily assumed, but well-arranged, well-stated, and well- 
digested figures and facts. 

In his first paper on the increased use of sugar, Mr. Storie points 
out, with much aptness, how nature in each climate provides the 
elements of food specially suited for its inhabitants, the highly 
oxydised substances being prominent in the torrid climates, whilst 
the carbon element goes on in increasing measure as the tempera- 
ture decreases. Sugar developes that morbidly acid state of the system, 
so closely connected with pulmonary disease. In a climate like that of 
Britain, to constantly inhale oxygen, and to meet it om the external 
surface of our bodies, and at the same time to add to this amount by 
highly oxydised foods, disarranges the due proportion of nitrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen in our systems. In this way, the carbon being decreased and 
the oxygen increased, the absolute reverse of that state which a more 
northerly climate needs is brought about and established in our bodies, 


The second paper deals chiefly with flesh-eating. The chemical argument 
for Vegetarianism is well stated, particularly as it bears upon the question 
of lung diseases. A third paper gives valuable “additional evidence” on 
the subject under debate, and supplementary pages introduce to us two 
remarkable scientific utterances, one from Mr. Baden Pritchard, which 
compares the English soldier’s costly rations with those of the German, 
but more especially of the Turk, and by no means to the advantage of 
the flesh diet of the British soldier; another from Dr. Crichton Brown, 
so well known for his deep researches on the brain, which puts before us 
some most telling facts from observation as to the action of flesh diet on 
the human brain. 


Dr. Nichols’ “‘ Diet Cure” treats of the “relations of food and drink 
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to health, disease, and cure.” Its object, the writer tells us, “is to teach 
the laws of health.” To see how most people live, utterly regardless of 
‘any laws, and then when lawlessness has brought disease, fly to the 
licensed doctor to cure them, one would suppose that there were no such 
things as laws of health. They seem to think that eating and drinking 
are matters of mere taste, caprice, and whim, and that the longings of a 
pampered stcmach, disordered and made morbid by indulgence, are com- 
petent to decide them. Dr. Nichol’s “ Diet Cure,” which by our present 
copy we see has reached its “fifth thousand,” is a wholesome book, both 
in its tone and in its instructions. We cordially commend it to those 
who are setting about a change of life; whilst such as have already 
entered on the simpler mode of living will find it pleasant reading, and 
be able to cull from it many excellent hints. It is well remarked by our 
author that “health is the natural result of conformity to the laws of 
nature,” and that “the basis of this harmony is in the proper building 
up, nourishment, and sustentation of the bodily life.” How much is 
contained in that little word ‘‘proper!” Proprius: that which belongs 
to the system. How the study of that word reveals the whole science of 
life! Take that which you were meant to take; do that which you were 
meant todo! But folk ask, how are we to know what was meant? It 


is not so difficult. Learn—not a very hard lesson—the nature of your 
body, its blood, its tissues, muscles, bones, and flesh, and what these 
respectively are made of, and what they need, and you have learnt the 
whole. ‘‘ Life,” as Dr. Nichols says, ‘‘ depends upon diet.” ‘‘ We should 
eat to live—not live to eat.” Food, air, water, blood, disease, quantity 


and quality of food, its work in the cure of disease, nature’s healing force, 
waste of life, population, air, exercise, natural wealth—we name these 
numerous heads of discussion to indicate the wide extent over which Dr. 
Nichol briefly travels. We had noted several passages which, had space 
permitted, we should have been glad to have extracted for the reader’s 
pleasure. We must content ourselves with two. The first shall show 
how entirely the writer upholds the value of a Vegetarian diet :— 


“T have no doubt,” he says, “about the natural food of man. Fruit, and seeds, 
and nuts—which are but larger seeds—contain all that man requires. Millions of men 
live almost entirely on rice; millions live on oatmeal, or barley, or rye; millions on 
maize, or wheat ; millions on dates, or bananas, or bread-fruit. Grapes, figs, apples, 
contain abundant, healthful, delicious nutriment. The hardy Spanish peasant is 
strong and happy on bread, onions, olives, and grapes. The Italian fares sumptuously 
on macaroni, polenta (maize pudding), olives, and other fruits. The chief food of 
multitudes of people in France is chestnuts. The brave, strong Turks are happy on 
dry bread and figs or grapes. From the Straits of Gibraltar, along both coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and so on to India, the body of the people—physically some of the 
finest that live upon the earth—eat little or no flesh. The consumption of flesh for 
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food in Spain is said to average but two pounds a head per annum. Deduct the con- 
sumption of the upper classes, who can afford luxuries, and you see how very small 
must be that of the great mass of the people, who, so far from being starved, are among 
the best conditioned in Europe. Poverty, as we see it in England, is scarcely known. 
In Italy, flesh meat is used but little more than in Spain, and chiefly by the wealthy 
classes and visitors. We know that for centuries, millions of the finest races in India 
have entirely abstained from flesh for food. But we need not leave our own islands 
for proof that men can be healthy, strong, and well-developed in body and mind, with- 
out eating flesh, Millions of Scotchmen have grown strong, hardy, and intellectual on 
oatmeal. The Scottish student who carried to the University a sack of oatmeal, on 
which he lived, studied quite as well as the English student on his steaks and chops, 
One may doubt if the world can show a finer body of men or women than could be 
selected from the West of Ireland, where they were brought up on potatoes and 
buttermilk, with a short supply of either bread or oatmeal. And how much meat has 
ever entered into the habitual diet of the agricultural labourers of England, where 
their wages have ranged from 9s. to 12s. a week?” 

We have styled Dr. Nichols’ “ Diet Cure” a wholesome book: it is also 
a genial book, cheerily written. It is in the best and truest sense of the 
word a religious book. Our second extract shall be shorter. It shall 
prove that Dr. Nichols’ advice is practical, as well as good in theory :— 

“ England,” he writes, ‘‘ might be covered all over with orchards and fields of corn. 
Hardy varieties of the grape would ripen on the southern slopes of hills, and the 
country, well cultivated, would feed at least three times its actual population. The 
land necessary to feed one thousand men on the fiesh of cattle and sheep, will feed 
ten thousand men with grain and fruits. The land and labour now wasted in growing 
grain and hops for distillers and brewers to convert into alcoholie drinks, would pro- 
vide healthy food for an immense population. If fruit-bearing trees and shrubs 
replaced those which are simply ornamental in every landscape, we should have an 
abundance of the most healthful kinds of food. And what more beautiful than a 
country covered all over with blossoms of cherry, plum, pear, and apple, in the spring, 
and filled with the glory and the fragrance of these ripening fruits through summer 
and autumn! Millions of cottages might fill this beautiful land with the hum of 
bees ; cows, goats, and sheep could provide us with milk; and we need not import 
our eggs from the continent.” 

Our three cookery books are all old friends, and demand but a few 
words of welcome. The first is “The Vegetist’s Dietary,” by Domestica, 
and we are glad to see that a second edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
very useful little guide has now been sold. This in so short a time proves the 
value attached to the labours of the late lamented authoress. We come 
next to the well-known ‘Vegetarian Cookery,” by a Lady, with the late 
Mr. Simpson’s valuable introduction. It covers pretty well the whole 
discussion of the Vegetarian system of diet. The very full recipes and 
directions-of this work require no further commendation from us. The 
words “ sixth edition,” on the title page, prove, we trust, not only the 
favour extended to the book itself, but also a widening circle of persons 
interested in our way of living. When we say that the third cookery 
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book bears the honoured name of the author of “ Fruits and Farinacea,” 
we at once claim for it the place due to all that came from the pen of 
Mr. John Smith, of Malton. The substances used in vegetable cookery, 
the manner of their preparation, and how to serve them, are, as is 
already well-known, fully and excellently set forth in these pages, We 
feel that with all these good cookery books in their hands, both 
those published in our own country, and those likewise sent to us by 
our American brothers—some of which we lately reviewed*—Vegetarians 
can have no lack of trusty guides for the work of the kitchen. 


SH OS 


THE FOOD OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


THE lifeless creation was produced for living beings ; vegetation was destined for man 
and animals; no being “with a living soul” was originally intended as food for 
another living creature ; man was assigned to eat the seed-giving plants, and grain, 
and the fruit of trees ; to the animals were left the grass and the herbs (Gen. v. 29-30). 
Although man was permitted dominion over the beasts of the field, the fishes of the 
water, and the birds of the air, he was not allowed to extend that dominion to the 
destruction of life; he was the master, not the tyrant, of the animal kingdom—he 
might use, but not annihilate it :— 


Heaven’s attribute was universal care, 
And man’s prerogative to rule, but spare.” —Pope 


Every living being has a right to exist, and to enjoy its existence. God had blessed 
the animals with fruitfulness ; man was not allowed to counteract that blessing by 
killing them for his sport or his appetite. God created the world for peace and con- 
cord ; no being should rage against another ; the sin of man brought warfare among 
living creatures; the cries of agony rent the air; man and beast raged among them- 
selves, and against each other; the state of innocence was succeeded by an age of 
passion and violence; and it was only after the fall of man that animal food was 
permitted to him (Gen. ix. 3). But in the time of the Messiah, when sin will again 
disappear from the world, and innocence will be restored to all living creatures, 
vegetation alone will furnish the food of the animal creation ; “the wolf and the lamb 
will feed together, the lion will eat straw like the bullock, and dust shall be the 
serpents’ food (Isaiah xi. 7; Ixv. 25). Almost all nations have had a golden age ; and 
it is invariably a principal trait of that happy time that men abstained from killing 


animals, that— 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on strawberries they,fed ; 
Cornels and bramble-herries gave the rest, 
And falling acorns furnished out a feast.—Ovid,. Metam., ¢. 103-106. 


It is known that Pythagoras and his followers considered it a hideous crime to kill 


| animals for human food; they believed that the earth produced in abundance 


vegetable provisions, that man might avoid the guilt of murdering harmless creatures, 
and that he is only entitled to defend himself against wild beasts which would be 
dangerous to his safety. The exposition of these Pythagorean doctrines is, perhaps, 





* See Dietetic Reformer for 1878, p. 67. 
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one of the most masterly efforts of the genius of Ovid (Metam. xv. 75-142). This is 
a subject of absorbing interest, which will, at no distant period, command the atten- 
tion of civilized societies. 'The arguments have recently been again surveyed, and new 
combats have been fought. It cannot, indeed, be our intention to enter into the 
question of Vegetarianism ; we shall not stop to inquire to which side the organization 
of the human body points ; our object is distinctly to impress the fact that, according 
to the Bible, man, in the state of innocence, was commanded to content himself with 
vegetable food, and that it is the aim of mankind to return to that state. That 
question, therefore, may be decided on perfectly free ground, and on its own merits. 
It is in no way prejudiced by Scriptural doctrines ; and we add the remark that, the 
Greek poets represent the enmity of the noxious beast against man as a consequence 
of man’s persecution of the animals. It is the retaliation of revenge. It was only in 
an age of corruption that “the beasts were caught in snares, or deceived with bird- 
lime; that the spacious lawns were encompassed with hounds, and the broad rivers 
were lashed with nets’’ (Virg. Georg. i. 189 ; comp. Eclog. iv). The books of Manu 
rigorously interdicted the Brahmins from the killing of animals, except for sacrifices ; 
but as these were often used as a pretext for an unlawful appetite, they were entirely 
forbidden. The original offerings of the Hindoos consisted of the juice of a certain 
plant (Soma), mixed and prepared in a peculiar manner, or of melted butter. It is 
one of the five great laws of the Buddhists to destroy no living creature ; and several 
other Eastern sects pronounce the same principle.— Historical and Critical Commentary 
on the Old Testament. By Dr. M. M. Kalisch, M.A. 


LENTILS. 


Everyone is familiar with the story in the Book of Genesis, of Esau coming to Jacob 
and asking food because he was famishing of hunger. The crafty Jacob refused to 
give his brother food until he had agreed to sell him his birthright ; after which 
transaction we read, “Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils.” Lentils 
have long been a common crop and a principal article of food in the East. In parts of 
Europe they are much cultivated. They are sometimes grown in Britain, but their 
aptness to sprout with rains is so great that the crop is a precarious one. 

The lentil succeeds best on light dry soils. In some varieties the seeds are of a whitish 
colour, in others reddish brown, or almost black, and internally of a bright red. Thered 
lentil is most extensively cultivated, and seems to have been so from a very early 
period, as the lentil which is mentioned in the passage from Genesis is called “that 
red pottage.”’ The lentil is an annual plant with weak stem, generally about a foot 
and a half in height ; but each plant produces a great number of pods. 

Lentils, in the form of peas or meal, can now be bought in all large towns, or ordered 
through any grocer or chemist. They are very nutritious, easy of digestion, and gently 
laxative. The addition of the common split pea and split lentils in the preparation of 
pea soup is a great improvement, and makes the soup not only more pleasant but more 
wholesome. In Dr. Letheby’s table of the chemical constituents of vegetable products 
lentils are stated as containing 77 per cent of nutriment in 100 parts. Lentils may be 
simply boiled with water, like rice, and eaten with milk. They should be first picked 
and cleaned ; they are also better if steeped for some hours before cooking. The lentil 
has a peculiar and pleasant flavour, and is on this account valuable for flavouring 
soups. The ‘Revalenta Arabica,” which sells in our shops at a high figure, consists — 
mainly of lentil flour. Lentils, in the form of peas or meal, can be bought at a very 
much lower price than this widely advertised food, and are equally nourishing and 
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than to be lamented. That he had at least a datent consciousness of the in- 
defensibility of slaughter for food appears sufficiently clear from his remark 
upon the Utopian religion that “they kill no living animal in sacrifice, 
nor do they think that God has delight in blood and slaughter, Who has 
given life to animals to the intent they should live.” 

Wiser than ourselves, the ideal people do not waste their corn in the 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks :— 

“They sow corn only for bread. For their drink is either wine made of grapes, or 


else of apples or pears, or else it is clear water—and many times mead made of honey 
or liquorice sodden in water, for of that they have great store.” 

The selfish policy of converting arable into grazing land is emphatically 
denounced by More :— 

“They (the oxen and sheep) consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, houses, and 
cities. For look in what parts of the realm doth grow the finest and therefore the 
dearest wool. There noblemen and gentlemen, yea, and certain abbots, holy men no 
doubt, not contenting themselves with the yearly revenues and profits that 
were wont to grow to their forefathers and predecessors of their lands, nor being 
content that they live in rest and pleasure nothing profiting, yea, much annoying, the 
public weal, leave no land for tillage—they enclose all into pasture, they throw down 
houses, they pluck down towns and leave nothing standing, but only the church to be 
made a sheep house; and, as though you lost no small quantity of ground by forests, 
chases, lands, and parks, those good holy men turn dwelling-places and all glebe land 
into wilderness and desolation. . . . For one shepherd or herdsman is enough to 
eat up that ground with cattle, to the occupying whereof about husbandry many 
hands would be requisite. And this is also the cause why victuals be now in many 
places dearer ; yea, besides this, the price of wool is so risen that poor folks, which 
were wont to work it and make cloth thereof, be now able to buy none at all, and by 
this means very many be forced to forsake work and to give themselves to idleness. 
For after that so much land was enclosed for pasture, an infinite multitude of sheep 
died of the rot, such vengeance God took of their inordinate and insatiable covetous- 
ness, sending among the sheep that pestiferous murrain which much more justly should 
have fallen on the sheep-masters’ own heads ; and though the number of sheep increase 
never so fast, yet the price falleth not one mite, because there be so few sellers,” &c. 


These sagacious and just reflections upon the evil social consequences 
of carnivorousness may be fitly commended to the earnest attention 
of our public writers and speakers of to-day. The periodical cattle 
plagues and foot-and-mouth diseases, which, in theological language, are 
vaguely assigned to national sins, naight be more ingenuously and truth- 
fully attributed to the one sufficient cause—to the general indulgence of 
selfish instincts, which closes the ear to all the promptings at once of 
humanity and of reason,* and is, in truth, a national sin of the most 
serious character. 





*For a full and eloquent exposition of the social evils which threaten the country from 
the natural but mischievous greed of landowners and farmers, our readers are referred, in 
particular, to Professor Newman’s admirable Lectures upon this aspect of the Vegetarian creed, 
delivered before the Society at various times. (Heywood: Manchester.) 


* 
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The “ wisdom of our ancestors,” which has been so often invoked, both 
before and since the days of More, and which Bentham has so mercilessty 
exposed, apparently did not subdue the reason of the author of Utopia. 
With no little, amount of applause it has been made to serve as a very 
conclusive argument against dietetic reformation, as against many other 
changes :— 

“<¢Mhese things,’ say they, ‘pleased our forefathers and ancestors—would to God we 
could be so wise as they were!’ And, as though they had wittily concluded the 
matter, and with this answer stopped every man’s mouth, they sit down again as who 
should say, ‘It were a very dangerous matter if a man in any point should be found 
wiser than his forefathers were.’ And yet be we content to suffer the best and wittiest 
[wisest] of their decrees to be unexecuted ; but if in anything a better order might 


have been taken than by them was, there we take fast hold, finding therein many 
virtues,’’* 


pc ep 


XII. 
MONTAIGNE. 1533—1592. 


Tue modern Plutarch and the first of essayists deserves his place in this 
work, if not so much for express and explicit denunciation, tot7dem verbis, 
of the barbarism of the slaughter-house, at least for a sort of argument 
which logically and necessarily arrives at the same conclusion. In truth,, 
if he had not ‘‘seen and approved the better way,” even though, with 
too many others, he may not have had the courage of his convictions, he 
would be no true disciple of the great humanitarian. It is but just to 
remember that the “perfect day.’ was not yet come; that a few rays 
only here and there enlightened the thick darkness of barbarism ; that, 
in fine, not even yet, with the light of truth shining full upon us, 
have reason and conscience triumphed, as regards the mass of the 
community, either in this country or elsewhere. 

Michel de Montaigne descended from an old and influential house in 
Périgord (modern Périgeaux, in the department of the Dordogne). His 
youth was carefully trained, and his early inclination to learning fostered 
under his father’s diligent superintendence. He became a member of 
the provincial parliament, and, by the universal suffrage of his fellow- 
citizens, was elected chief magistrate of Pordeaux, from the official 
routine of whose duties he soon retired to the more congenial atmosphere 





* Utopia. Translated into English by Ralph Robinson, Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
London : 1556; reprinted by Edward Arber, 1869. We have used this English edition as more 
nearly representing the style of Sir Thomas More than a modern version. It is a curious fact that 
no edition of the Utopia was published in England during the author’s lifetime—or, indeed, 
before that of Robinson, in 1551. It was first printed at Louvain; and, after revision by the 
author, it was reprinted at Basle, under the auspices of Erasmus, still in the original Latin. 
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of study and philosophic reflection. In his chateau, at Montaigne, his 
stulious tranquillity was violently interrupted by the savage contests 
then raging between the opposing factions of Catholics and Huguenots, 
from both of whom he received ill-treatment and loss. To add to his 
troubles, the plague, which appeared in Guienne in 1586, broke up his 
household and compelled him, with his family, to abandon his home. 
Together they wandered through the country, exposed to the various 
dangers of a civil war; and he afterwards for some time settled in Paris. 
He had also travelled extensively in Italy. Montaigne returned to his 
home when the disturbances and atrocities had somewhat subsided, and 
there he died, with the philosophic calmness with which he had lived. 


The Hssats—that book of “good faith,” “without study and artifice,” 
ag its author justly calls it—appeared in the year 1580. It is a book 
unique in modern literature, and the only other production to which 
it may be compared is the Moralia of Plutarch. La Harpe, the 
Freuch critic, has well described it in saying that ‘it is not a book we 
are reading, but a conversation to which we are listening.” “It is,” as 
another French critic observes, “less a book than a journal divided into 
chapters, which follow one another without connexion, which bear 
each a little without much regard to the fulfilment of their promise.” 


Montaigne treats of almost every phase of human thought and action ; 
and upon every subject he has something original and worth saying. 
Living in a savagely sectarian and persecuting age, he kept himself aloof 
and independent of either of the two contending theological sections, and 
contents himself with the réle of a sceptical spectator. It must be 
admitted that he is not always satisfactory in this character, since he 
sometimes seems to give forth an “uncertain sound.” Considering the 
age, however, his assertion of the proper authority of Reason deserves 
our respectful admiration, and is in pleasing contrast with the attitude 
of most of his contemporaries. A few, like his friend, De Thou, or the 
Italian, Giordano Bruno—the latter of whom, indeed, had more of the 
martyr-spirit than Montaigne—contributed to keep alignt the torch of 
Truth and Reason. But we have only to recollect that it was the age par 
excellence of Diabolism in Catholic and Protestant theology alike, and of 
all the horrible superstitions and frightful tortures, both bodily and 
mental, of which the universal belief in the Devil’s actual reign on earth 
was the fruitful cause. About the very time' of the appearance of 
the Hssais, one of the most learned men of the period, the lawyer, Jean 
Bodin, published a work, which he called the Démonomante des Sorcters 
(the “Diabolic Inspiration of Witches”), in which he protested his 
unwavering faith in the most monstrous beliefs of the creed, and 
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vehemently called upon the judges, ecclesiastical and civil, to punish the 
reputed criminals (accused of an empossible crime) with the severest 
tortures. We have only to recognise this fact alone (the most astounding 
of all the astounding facts and phases in the history of superstition) to 
do full justice to the reason and courage of this very small band. 

As for the influence of Montaigne on the modes of thought of after 
times, and especially of his countrymen, it can scarcely be over estimated. 
He is the literary progenitor of the most famous French writers of 
the humanitarian eighteenth century. Of these, the most eminent of 
them, Voltaire, most resembles him in mode of thought, if not in style— 
the style of, the eighteenth century philosopher naturally being more 
incisive and concise, and his convictions more pronounced. “ Both,” says a 
French critic, ‘laugh at the human species ; but the laughter of Voltaire 
is more bitter; his railleries are more terrible. Both, nevertheless, breathe 
the love of humanity. That of Voltaire is more ardent, more 
courageous, more unwearied. The hatred of both of them for char- 
latanism and’ hypocrisy is well known. Their morality has for its 
first principle benevolence towards others, without distinction of country, 
of manners, or of religious beliefs ; warning us not to think that we alone 
hold the deposit of justice and of truth. It transports our soul, by 
contempt of mortal things and by enthusiasm for great truths.” It is to 
be lamented that the countrymen of Montaigne and of Voltaire have 
not profited to a larger extent by their humanitarian teaching and 
tendencies. In reference to the almost incredible atrocities of war, and 
especially of civil war, Montaigne protests :— 

“‘Scarcely could I persuade myself, before I had seen it with my own eyes, that there 
could be souls so ferocious as for the simple pleasure of, murder to be ready to 
perpetrate it; to hack and dismember the limbs of others ; to ransack their invention 
to discover unheard-of tortures and new kinds of deaths—and that without the incen- 
tive of enmity or of profit—with the mere view of enjoying the pleasant spectacle of 
pitiable actions and movements, of groans and lamentations, of a man dying in agony. 
For this is the climax to which cruelty can attain—‘for a man without anger, without 
fear, to kill another merely to witness his sufferings.’ 

“For my part I have never been able to see, without displeasure, an innocent 
and defenceless animal, from whom we receive no offence or harm, pursued 
and slaughtered. And when a deer, as commonly happens, finding herself without 
breath and strength, without other resource, throws herself down and surrenders, as it 
were, to her pursuers, begging for mercy by her tears, 

‘Questuque cruentus 
Atque imploranti similis.’ * 





* “With plaintive cries, all covered with blood, and in the attitude of a suppliant.” See the 
story of the death of Silvia’s deer (#neis, viii.)—the most touching episode in the whole epic of 
indignation excited amongst her people by the murder of the deer by the son of Aineas and his 
Virgil. The affection of the Tuscan girl for her favourite, her anxious care of her, and the deep 
intruding followers—the cause of the war that ensued—are depicted with rare grace and feeling. 
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palatable. We have said that lentils boiled like rice are good, but lentils eaten with 
rice are better. Lentils contain 29 per cent of the nitrogenous principle, whilst rice 
contains only 7 per cent. The two combined make a well-balanced food. When 
cooked in this way a little butter or oil should also be added. The writer sometimes 
uses len}il-meal with oatmeal in making porridge. We have dwelt so long upon lentils 
because we think they deserve to become a more largely used article of diet. In our 
house they are constantly used, and not only liked by the members of our family, but 
also much thought of by visitors. We write in favour of lentils because we feel they 
ought to be more widely appreciated.—A Young Housekeeper, in the “People’s Friend.” 





LANDOWNER AND TENANT: A DIALOGUE. 


Tenant.—Is it true, sir, as they tell me, that you do not eat flesh ? 

Landowner.—You have been told truly. 

Tenant.—Singular! Is it in some book that you have seen this ? 

Landowner.—Yes, friend, in a very excellent book, and one which you would do” 
well to read. 

Tenant.—I cannot read at all, sir, in any book. 

Landowner.—Well, I am going to help you. Tell me what feelings have you when 
you kill a beast ? 

Tenant.—I never kill any beast, sir, except once a year, and that, save all due 
respect to you, is my pig, and I don’t kill him myself. TI believe I shouldn’t have the 
courage to do it. : 

Landowner.—But what are your feelings, when after having determined on his death 
you summon the butcher, and assist at his execution ? 

Tenant.—I could hardly tell you with any exactness what my feelings are; I have 
never thought of that, but I do know that I have a singular dread of that day, and ag 
for my brother, he fgoes away from the house at the moment, and we don’t see him 
for three days. 

Landowner.—You have a garden ? 

Tenant.—Yes, sir. 

Landowner.—Do you experience any feelings similar when you cut a cabbage, when 
you knock down your apples and nuts? 

Tenant (smiling).—Oh ! dear me, no! 

Landowner.—And still you find this pig good eating ? 

Tenant.—Yes, sir. 

Landowner.— Well, it must be that your mouth deceives you ; your eyes, your hands 
also may deceive you, but that which will never deceive you is the book of which I 
speak, your conscience, and you should listen to it, when it says to you, “Kill not that 
unhappy beast.” 

Tenant.—But, sir, there must be many kinds of consciences, for there are people 
who kill beasts, not only without pain, but even with pleasure. 

Landowner.—Do you know these people of whom you speak, and if they are hard 
towards beasts, are they at any-rate good and compassionate towards men ? 

Tenant.—To tell you the real truth, I know them as the worst creatures that exist, 
and God forbid that I, or any of mine, should be like them. 

Landowner.—Well, friend, those people experienced once what you yourself now 
feel, for like you and me they have had their book given them, but they can’t read it, 
because they have torn out its leaves, one after the other, and so they have no longer 
a guide, they are lost without resource, they had better never have been born.—“ Thalysie.” 
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Correspondence, 
AFRICAN TRAVEL AND VEGETARIANISM. 


A PARAGRAPH from Stanley’s ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” page 203, vol. ii., supplies 
another confirmation of the truth that the way to enjoy health in Africa is to live on 
a purely vegetable diet :— 

“One remarkable fact connected with our life in this region is, that though we 
endured more anxiety of mind, and more strain on the body, were subject to constant 
peril, and fared harder (being compelled for weets to subsist on green bananas, cassava, 
and sugarless tea), we—Frank and J—enjoyed better health on the Livingstone than at 
any other period of the journey; but whether this unusual health might not be 
attributed to having become more acclimatized is a question.” 

That the good health spoken of was not in consequence of having become more 
acclimatized is shewn by the fact that their health subsequently—when, of course, 
they had become still more acclimatized—-became indifferent ; but at this time they 

Sad opportunities of obtaining animal food, of which they availed themselves. 
A. Boye. 


& 

I enclose renewal of annual subscription to the Dietetic Reformer. My wife places 
it in the Commercial Room of her hotel, and I know it has done good service. One 
commercial man has given up meat for four months now—others have changed their 
diet considerably.—W. W., Oxford. 


CHEERING.— Enclosed is my annual token of good-will towards our estimable 
Society, which J am sure is doing good service to humanity, and administering a check, 
however slight, upon the extravagant and selfish conduct of the multitude of rich and 
poor who are running riot in spreading broadcast self-will, disease, and death, instead 
of replenishing the earth with goodness, justice, and health. Wishing you all kinds 
of good cheer, and a propitious new year,—your friend in hopeful sympathy. 
—Wwum. OLpHaAM, Ditton Hill, Surrey. 

LonpDoN v. Paris,—In Letheby’s Cantor Lectures on Food (Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox, 
20, King William Street, Strand, 1872) the following passage occurs (p. 385): “It is 
difficult to obtain accurate returns of the quantity of meat consumed in London, but 
if the computation of Dr. Wynter be correct, it is not less than 30goz. per head. 
weekly, or about 440z. per day for every man, woman, and child. In Paris, according 
to M. Armand Husson, who had carefully collected the octroz returns, it is rather more 
than 490z. per head, weekly, or just 7oz. a day. It would seem from this we are 
not such large flesh eaters as the Parisians, although there are physiological reasons for 
believing that we consume more animal food than any other European nation. Look- 
ing at the relative proportions of urea in the secretions of Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Englishmen, Lehmann declares that they are not to be accounted for but by differences 
in diet—the Frenchman using least nitrogenous matter, and the Englishman most. 
He says, indeed, that any given number of Londoners eat six times as much animal 
food as an equal number of Parisians.” Having often visited France, and resided in 
it for as long as year at a time, I always doubted myself, from my own observation, 
whether the consumption of flesh-meat in England was, proportionately to that eaten 
in France, as large as is @enerally supposed. The argument from physiological 
observations, as stated by Lehmann, is certainly the other way. Is it possible that 
ways of cooking portions and kinds of flesh eaten by our neighbours may affect the 
question? From what I know of Paris life—and that is not a little—I should take a 
great deal of convincing before I believed that “ Londoners eat six times as much 
animal food as Parisians.’ Can anyone give us light on this matter? These questions 
are not. only interesting, but useful.—C. H. C. 
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Experience. 


I have entered on my fourth year of abstinence from the use of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
and am glad to find my health considerably better than it was three years ago.—W.S. 

Myself, wife, and domestic, after twelve months’ experience of abstaining from all 
animal food except fish, and from all alcoholic stimulants, have derived health, comfort, 
and happiness from the reform, and strongly commend it to others.—J. P. P. 

My husband, myself, and five children have been Vegetarians for nearly two years, 
and have all enjoyed excellent health ever since. My husband was subject to frequent 
bilious headaches, but has never had one since. We adopted the Vegetarian diet after 
hearing a lecture by Mr. Gibson Ward. We began at once and never felt any incon- 
venience from the change. I feel truly thankful, and wish the Society every possible 
‘success. —G. E. Cox (Gloucester). : 

The wealth of worlds would not induce me to return to a flesh diet. I ama 
working man, and during my two years’ experience I have been up at four o’clock in 
the morning and have worked till dark every night. My neighbeurs cannot account for 
my strength, they seem to think it an impossibility without beef, mutton, &c. I 
scarcely ever feel tired or weary, and yet my work has been very laborious. I am 
more surprised because previously I was not considered a strong man. I am pleased 
to find that our cause is gaining ground. I hope in the course of another year our 
numbers will be doubled.—THos. WRIGHT, Cockermouth. 


I rise at five, have a cold sponge bath, and breakfast at 6-30, taking porridge made 
from oatmeal, Food of Health, or ground wheat, with milk or treacle. I go to work 
at seven, at one I have dinner (the same as my brothers and sisters, omitting the 
flesh), to work again from two to six, tea (?) about seven, consisting of whole mea] 
bread and fruit, if possible, or butter, and salads. Under this regimen I manage very 
well considering the opposition against which I have to contend. I wish another name 
could be found ; Vegetarianism is somewhat misleading, and it is very difficult to 
dispel the illusions which occur in consequence.—J.—[See Annual Report.—Eps. D.R.] 

I think the Vegetarian Scciety deserves all the support we can give it. I deeply 
regret that I did not know of its existence years ago, for ] am now fully convinced 
that had I been aware of the sound advice it gives as to living, both at home and 
abroad, I should not now be walking about with one foot in the grave. I went to 
India in 1848, and served in Bengal for five years, where I lived after the same manner 
as at home. I also served through the whole of the Crimean campaign without the 
loss of a day’s trench duty, but my want of knowing how to live in the good and 
simple way advocated by our Society, when I returned, did me more harm than the 
hardships of two campaigns, in one of which I was severely wounded in the chest. 
I fear I make but a bad subject, but I must only try what is left of me can do.—J. W. 

I enclose declaration as an Associate. My chief diet for nearly a year has been 
brown bread, I seldom have flesh more than once a week, and should prefer good fruit 
then. I have occasionally taken sardines and other tinned fish, but am gradually 
leaving them off. I have lately substituted whole meal biscuits, for which my baker 
charges me 34d. per lb. I prefer them to the spongy part of bread, and they do not 
seem to require anything with them ; they are very rough compared with “ Huntley 
and Palmer’s Digestive,” and others made by machinery, but are not bad eating, 
. and they quite get over the travelling difficulty for me. I am in lodgings, and 
find no difficulty as to board; but this must be otherwise with those who require 
much Vegetarian cookery. I seldom take anything hot.—R. G. H. 
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I have been a Vegetarian now nearly four years, and can and do earnestly commend 
the practice to others who would find health of body and soul.—J. THackrr. 


A Durham miner writes: I enclose subscription, and wish you every success. 
I think Vegetarianism the best remedy for these bad times. I have been just as well 
in health, and done my work much easier on five and six shillings a fortnight than 
when paying twenty-eight and thirty shillings for board and lodging. I only wish the 
Dietetic Reformer and Herald of Health could be read by everyone.—J. A. B. 


About four years since I became convinced that if I could do without flesh meat my 
money would go further, so I tried it, but as tea was what I chiefly used I was always 
hungry and had to give it up after about a fortnight. I tried again about a year after 
with no better success. The potato crop of 1877 being almost a failure here, we com- 
menced to have oatmeal porridge in the morning, and for dinner we had barley with 
raisins init, and at night tea and toast. We did this about six months without any 
intention of becoming Vegetarians, but I found that the health of the family was 
everything that I could desire, so resolved to abstain altogether, and I would not go 
back to the old diet on any account. It pays better, is better for the health, and there 
is no more sickness among the children. Iam a total abstainer of 16 years’ standing, 
during which time I have not smoked.—W. K. H. (Wigton). 


I commenced a Vegetarian diet in April, 1877, at first very gradually. My health 
for upwards of a dozen years previously had been anything but what it should have 
been, and certainly did not tend to improve, although I had sought frequent advice 
from my doctor, who recommended me a good meat diet (I shall never forget those 
words), and gave me tonics, which appeared to have the desired effect for a few 
months, and then left me as bad, perhaps worse than before. I do not say that I was 
at any time (except for one week) so ill as to have to lie by, but I was in a general 
state of debility, and was getting to look prematurely old and worn out. Soon after 
adopting a reformed diet (after passing through the usual slough of despond) I began 
to mend considerably, and now I think I would not return to the old habits of sub- 
sistence for any consideration. As regards health, Iam a different person altogether. 
IT am rid of an eruption and a scurfiness in the head, which was constantly annoying 
me, and a bald place in my hair, as big round as the top of a tea-cup, is now dis- 
appearing, and young hairs growing pretty thickly uponit. Formerly, I was frequently 
taking cold in the teeth and suffering from tooth-ache and swollen face: that has 
ceased, as also an ‘annual sore throat. Boils now never trouble me, as they once 
did, for I\bear the marks of a good many. I never take medicine now; but 
my doctor says I shall be bound to return to a meat diet in three or four years. 
All my friends say I look wonderfully better, and some that they never saw such 
a change. I am convinced, however, that unless a supply of whole wheat meal 
bread can be got (I don’t mean the sort bakers generally sell, which is only bran and 
flour mixed), very little success will follow, and more harm than good is done to the 
cause of Vegetarianism by persons attempting to live upon a spare diet consisting of 
white bread and a few vegetables. There must be a sufficient variety, but, first and 
foremost, whole wheat meal bread and wheat meal (which is nicer than oatmeal) 
porridge. <A little oatmeal and a little ground rice mixed with it is a great 
improvement. In this town there have been a few failures, arising, I have no doubt, 
from “cutting it too fine,” and attempting to live on “a straw a day,” in the shape of 
white bread, potatoes, and cabbage. Of course that sort of diet soon wearies, and a 
return to flesh quickly ensues. Cases of this sort are very damaging to our cause, for 
one failure will prevent a score of probable converts.—J. G. 
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Zocul, 


Betrast.—Mr. Thomas Strain read an able paper on Vegetarianism, on 7th January, 





to the Young Men’s Christian Association, which was favourably received. There 
were about fifty present. 

Lonpon.—On Saturday, January 18, a deputation of Danielites attended the Cale- 
donian Lodge, 1.0.G.T. A good deal of Vegetarian literature was sold, and much 
good is expected to result. 

LiverPoot.—On Tuesday, 11th February, an adjourned discussion on Vegetarianism 
took place at the Soho Lodge of Good Templars. Among the speakers on our side 
were Mr. T. Kirkman, Mr. Myles, Mr. W. H. Millar, and Rev. Walter Bathgate. 


Lonpon.—On Wednesday, February 5th, a lecture on the “Chemistry of a 
Quartern Loaf,” was delivered by Dr. Nichols, in Union Hall, Seven Sisters Road, N., 
Lieut. Richardson in the chair. It is intended to start a society there as soon asa 
few more friends can be enlisted. 

Souts Cavz, Broucu, East YorkKsHtre.—A meeting for the advocacy of abstinence 
from the flesh of animals as food was held in the Temperance Hall, South Cave, on 
Monday evening, 10th Feb., when addresses were delivered by the Rev. Chas. Kendall, 
of Hull; the Rev. James Hall, of Mexboro’; and others. For this meeting we are 
indebted to the efforts of Mr. W. Richardson. 

Derry.—The Londonderry Standard contains a very comprehensive notice of the 
paper on “Human Carnivora,” read at a public meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, on 24th January, by Mr. W. J. Gordon. Mr. David Crawford presided. 
The essay contained a statement and a vindication of Vegetarian principles and 
practices, and was followed by a brisk discussion. 

Brown Royp, BraprorD.—A public meeting was held in the Primitive Methodist 
School, on Monday evening, 17th February. Mr. W. 8. Tillotson occupied the chair, 
and addresses were given by the Rev. Jas. Hall, of Mexbro’; Messrs. Gray, Harrison, 
Bootland, Wilson, and Townsend. Much interest was manifested in the abundant 
testimony which the meeting afforded in favour of a Vegetarian diet. 

Lonpon.—The Danielites held a successful conversazione on January 27. Brother 
Groom-Napier in the chair. Sister Uncle and Brother Lieutenant Richardson sang 
“The Gipsy Countess,” to which a Vegetarian verse was added for the occasion. 
Lieutenant Richardson at a previous Conversazione sang “The Outlaw,” the third 
verse of which he had converted from a slaughterer’s to a Vegetarian verse by a 
slight alteration. 

Butrast.—The Belfast Vegetarian Association have shown great enterprise in their 
arrangements well and promptly made for the course of lectures by the Rev. C. H. 
Collyns, M.A. The local newspapers have largely aided by giving reports, in some 
cases at considerable length, of each day’s proceedings and meetings. The syllabus 
of the lectures, which were given in the Victoria Hall, was as follows: Mr. 
Collyns lectured on Tuesday, 18th February, on “The Physiological Aspects of 
Vegetarianism ;” chairman, the Rev. A. M. Morrison. On Wednesday, on “The 
Historical Aspects of Vegetarianism ;” the Rev. Charles Seaver, M.A., in the 
chair. On Thursday, on ‘‘The Moral Aspects of Vegetarianism ;” the Rev. J. C. 
Street in the chair. On Friday, on “The Social and Economic Aspects of Vege- 
tarianism ;”” Mr. Alderman Haslett in the chair. And on Saturday, on “The Religious 
Aspects of Vegetarianism ;’? Mr. Robert L. Hamilton, J.P., presiding. Admission 
was free to all the lectures, and questions were asked at the close. 
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MancuestEeR.—Another pleasant gathering, at the monthly social meeting at 
Y.M.C.A., on 8th February. <A short paper on “Milton,” contributed by Mr. Axon, 
will form the attraction for the next meeting (8th March). 

PiymoutH.—What the Western Daily Mail terms “a highly interesting paper,’ was 
read by Mr. R. K. Monk, before the Plymouth Debating Society, on 31st January, on 
the subject of Vegetarianism. The paper was discussed by the Society at its next 
meeting. 

Lonpon.—The Penny Vegetarian Eating House at 25, Little Coram Street, W.C., 
is not receiving the support it deserves. Mr. Gottschling is making several improve- 
ments, and hopes that any who may have been disappointed on a first visit will pay 
him a second, which he hopes to make both pleasant and profitable. 

DoncastEeR.—On the 12th of December last, at the meeting of the Priory Place 
Wesleyan Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, Mr. W. W. Parkin advocated 
the cause of Vegetarianism in an address on “Man’s Best Diet.” Much interest was 
excited in the question, and there was a lively debate. As Mr. Parkin had no time 
to reply to the objections raised and questions asked a desire was expressed that the 
subject be brought up again. 

Liverproot.—The first social meeting of the Vegetarian Association was such a 
success, and so many were disappointed of attending on account of the limited 
accommodation, that a second was held on Thursday, 6th February, when upwards of 
sixty members and friends sat down to dinner, consisting of (1) red bean soup, 
(2) lentil pie, marrowfat peas, with onion sauce and potatoes, (3) fig pudding, 
followed by a fruit desert. Mr. T. Kirkman presided, and the meeting was addressed 
by Mr. J. W. Kendrick, Mr. J. H. Crellin, and others. 

Great Horton.—A public tea and social gathering was held in the Primitiv® 
Methodist School, on Saturday afternoon, 15th February, 1879. About 80 persons sat 
down to tea. There were upon the table brown, rye, malt, and white breads (loaf and 
tea cake), currant tea cake, and brown raisin cake, also stewed apples, cress, &c.; all very 
enjoyable, and the price only 6d. each. After tea the chair was occupied by Mr. Jos. 
Wilson, and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. James Hall, of Mexbro’. 
Recitations were given by Miss Rose Bland and Messrs. Turner and Hartley, and songs 
by Miss Wilson and Messrs. Harrison, Dawson, Alderson, and Smith (of Warley). Mr. 
B. Clough and Mr. S. Watson (of Brighouse), also gave information with regard to 
cheap and nutritious articles of Vegetarian diet. The gathering was altogether 
successful and very encouraging. 

LEEDs.—On Monday, 27th January, a public lecture was delivered in the Albert 
Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, by the Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A. The title of the 
lecture was : “Simplicity versus Luxury,” and the subject matter was treated with 
especial reference to the present state of the country. The lecturer pointed out the 
rapid progress of luxury in England during the last thirty years, illustrating his 
argument from his own personal knowledge and experience of life. Some 500 per- 
sons were present, and the chair was-occupied by T. Dawson, Esq., President of the 
Institute, the use of the Hall having been granted free by the committee for the 
purpose of the lecture. The lecturer obtained a firm hold of the attention of his 
audience, and secured a most attentive hearing for upwards of an hour. On the 
platform was Dr. F. R. Lees, who moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was 
seconded by Ormiston Pease, Esq., and carried with the heartiest signs of approval. 
Mr. Collyns, whilst dwelling on the physiological aspect of the Vegetarian question, 
enlarged more especially on the moral side of the argument, and was very earnest in 
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showing how the manliness and independence of all classes were sapped by the 
invasion of luxurious habits. By special request, Mr. Collyns remained in Leeds until 
the following day, the 28th, when, on the premises of the Friends’ Meeting House, a 
small gathering of persons more immediately interested in the question of diet reform 
took place. The result of this second meeting was the final arrangement and organi- 
sation of a Leeds auxiliary to the Vegetarian Society. Mr. Joseph Latchmore was 
chosen president, and the other necessary officers were duly appointed. It was deter- 
mined to hold a meeting three weeks from January 28th, at which certain Vegetarian: 
dishes were to be presented, carefully cooked, and discussion invited, and that subse- 
quently to this opening meeting, monthly meetings be held. A workingman gave 
most valuable testimony of his own experience as a Vegetarian, and of the smallness 
of his outlay on food. Altogether, this second meeting was a most practical one, and 
we may hope with confidence that the friends at Leeds are on the way to real and 
active work, We wish them all success. 


LiverPooL.—The cheap dinners given to poor children by Mr. Couchman, in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have been repeated in Liverpool. Mr. Kirkman having offered to 
pay the cost of a similar experiment, Mr. Hyatt obtained the use of a schoolroom in 
Vauxhaul Road for the purpose. Unfortunately there was only convenience for 
cooking one dish, and as it seemed rather too heavy a job fora lady, Mr. Hyatt and 
Mr. Barton undertook the cooking. So on Saturday evening, 15th February, 106 poor 
ragged children (54 boys and 52 girls) sat down to a stew composed of the following 
materials: 14lb. split peas, 40lb. potatoes, 10lb. onions, 4lb. carrots, 4]1b. turnips, 4oz. 
sage, 40z pepper, llb. salt, and two bottles of olive oil. This stew, together with 
50lb. whole meal bread, formed the simple bill of fare. Several ladies and gentlemen 
were also present, making the number who partook of it 120. All pronounced it 
excellent, while the cost was less than 14d. per head, and though all were served 
twice round, a considerable quantity remained to be given away afterwards. The 
children were addressed by Mr. T. Kirkman, Mr. J. J. Launt, Mr. Woods, and Mr. 


{;. Hyatt, and the cheers given by the children for Mr. Kirkman, were of the heartiest 





the writer ever heard.—E. S. H. 


as 


General, 


The “Garden of Eden” held a “Social Gathering” on Friday, February 7, which 
will probably result in six or seven ladies joining the Garden. A young lady, Miss 
S. Simpson is the Chief Gardener this term. 

Among those who have joined the newly-founded Ruskin Society we find the names 
of the Rey. W. A. O’Conor, B.A., Mr. W. E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L, Mrs. Fergusson-Home, 
of Bassendean, and Mr. Bailey Walker, who has been elected chairman. 

THE WrancGuers’ List.—It will doubtless afford our readers no small satisfaction 
to know that, at the recent Cambridge University Examination, one of the Wranglers 
attributed his position in being nearly first on the list to the fact that, during his 
_ studies, he had lived upon a Vegetarian diet. 

A new weekly journal, House and Home, published by Mr. John Pearce, 338, Strand, 
-London, has been commenced. Its programme embraces such subjects as sanitary 
house construction, overcrowding, improved dwellings, hygiene, building societies, 
dietetics, and domestic economics. The first number contains a portrait of 
George Peabody. 
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According to the City Press, the expenses of the Lord Mayor’s annual November 
banquets, during the seven years 1872-8, are £25,250, or an average of £3,600 per 
year. These costs are borne—half by the incoming Lord Mayor, and one-fourth by 
each of the two sheriffs. 

To the series known as “Bacon’s Useful Library” (127, Strand), has lately been 
added “ Bacon’s Guide to Health and Longevity,” edited by Dr. W. T. Fernie. This 
book includes chapters on food, digestion, sleep, bathing, exercise, longevity, ventilation, 
colds, &c. <A shilling and a two shilling edition will be issued. 

“According to the London Commercial Record, in its grain trade report (7th February), 
the consumption of haricot beans and lentils has much increased of late, and we 
think both these articles ought to supersede butchers’ meat with the poorer classes of 
the population in these hard times. The few lots of Egyptian lentils lately on offer 
were cleared off last week, and the market is quite bare, nor can any come to hand for 
some months, as there is nothing on the way and only trifling quantities in store at 
Alexandria.” 

PrRoFESsOR GUBLER ONcE Morr.—The French Academy of Sciences at its last 
meeting proceeded to elect a member in the place of M. Claude Bernard. The 
candidates were M. Gubler, Professor at the Paris Faculty of Medicine ; M. Charcot, 
Professor to the same Faculty; M. Marey, Professor of Animal Mechanics at the 
College of France; M. Paul Bert, Professor of Physiology at the Faculty of Sciences, 
Paris; and M. A. Moreau. The result was the election of M. Marey, that gentleman 
obtaining 40 votes, M. Paul Bert, 15 votes, M. Charcot, 3 votes, and Prof. Gubler, 
1 vote !—La Semaine Francaise, Dec. 7, 1878. 

WeERDER.—German fruit culture is a profitable industry, and illustrates the bene- 
ficial results of small proprietorships. The little village of Werder, near Potsdam, 
celebrated for the quality of its fruit, is quoted by the American Cultivator as a striking 
example. Its population is about 3,000, and its area is 2,300 acres, whereof 975 acres 
are devoted to fruit culture. The soil in most places is naturally poor, and has been 
brought to its present fertile condition by the thrift and indomitable perseverance of 
its owners. These 975 acres are distributed among some 550 owners, so that each 
cultivator has, on an average, about 1 acre of land. The value of the fruit crops of 
Werder varies, of course, according to season. In 1875 something like 2,500,000 
gallons of fruit were marketed at Berlin. 

A Tart Repty.—In a letter to the Sanitary Record Mr. P. Hinckes Bird, F.R.C.S., 
has been calling attention to the “too common and very reprehensible practice” of 
medical men and analysts helping the broad-casting of testimonials for almost anything 
—especially sherry and whisky. ‘Does it at all follow,” he asks, “that the public 
get the identical article of which, naturally, the advertiser would send the best possible 
specimen to the analyst?’ One distinguished testimonial giver offers to report 
favourably on any article for five guineas. Once applied to, with a specimen, Mr. 
Hinckes Bird replied in the following style: “Gentlemen, I have tested your 
Whisky, and, having tried various vermin killers in my time, believe yours superior 
to them all. You are at liberty to make use of this.” We should advise the proprietor 
of the new “ fluid beef,” or of the several articles denominated as “extract” or 
“essence of beef,” to apply to Mr. Bird, submitting a specimen. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson has just given a lecture before the Society of Arts on the 
subject of “ Putrefactive Changes,” in reference to the preservation of animal food. 
The lecturer brought forward the results of a variety of experiments that had been 
made recently in the preservation of meat, during voyages to and from different parts 
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of the world, and said he came to the conclusion that the prospects of further research 
in that direction were exceedingly hopeful. It would take some two or three years yet 
before that desirable consummation could be brought about, but Dr. Richardson 
believed that the problem would soon be solved. Meferring to the question of the 
comparative value of animal and vegetable food, the lecturer said that while Vegetarians 
had on their side the advantage of cheapness, they had also considerable reason in their 
arguments as to other points ; but an inquiry was demanded on the point whether the 
transmutation of vegetable food, which was now obtained by the digestion and passage 
of the blood into the tissues of the lower herbivorous animals, might not be effected by 
chemical processes apart from the intermediate animal altogether. The lecturer 
concluded with the hope that in time new races of men, constructed*on better food 
than has ever yet been prepared, would rise up to demonstrate the progress of science 
by their improved physical endowments, and their freedom from diseases which must 
always occur so long as other living animal bodies are demanded for the reconstruction 
of the human body. 
OO 


Glewnings. 


When with the Alentian islanders, Charnisso relates (who was botanist to the voyage 
of discovery sent out 1815—18, in the ship Rurik, at the cost of Prince Romanoff), 
“The oranges pleased the islanders much more than whale blubber, and it was more 
enjoyment to see how they regaled themselves with them, than it was to eat them 
oneself.”’—See Vereinsblatt, June, 1874. 

How tHe Cypriot Lives.—During the Lenten fast and on Fridays throughout the 
year the religious Cypriot lives on bread and olives; he will not eat even fish or any- 
thing that has breathed. Many inhabitants [of Cyprus] never eat beef, holding that 
the animal that tills the soil for them, and is chiefly instrumental in enabling them to 
reap its fruit, ought to be respected and not used for food.—Correspondent of the 
“* Standard.” 


Harthb published in Cromwell’s time a design for py by an universal planting 

of fruit trees, adding expressively— 

The poor man’s child invited was to dine, 

With flesh of oxen, sheep, and fatted swine ; 
Far better cheer than he at home could find, 
And yet this child to stay had little mind. 
“You have,” quoth he, “no apple, froise,* nor pie. 

Stewed pears, with bread and butter, and walnuts by.” 

Communicated to us by a lady, from the “ Currosities of Lnterature.” 


How Animat Foop SrimunatTEs.—It contains various waste substances, the 
remnants of decayed tissues—the ashes of worn-out structures, with more or less of 
other useless matters. These impurities cannot be employed in the body, and must, 
therefore, be got rid of ; and it is this process of getting rid of them which rises to 
feverish activity ; it is this lively resistance which affords the exact explanation of the 
stimulating effect of animal food. We thus prove that animal nourishment is impure 
just in the proportion that it is stimulating, and, for this reason, must be rejected. 

. All that can be said in favour of meat with regard to its stimulating properties may 
serve, on exactly the same grounds, as a recommendation to drink brandy or to eat 
arsenic.—The late Dr. Rall. 








* Query, ‘‘fraise,” strawberry, 
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THE Law OF OBEDIENCE.—If we obey not nature, we shall have by very force to 
obey man.—Gleizées, “ Thalysve.” 

Rice—Macaroni.—Rice is the cheapest food we nes on our tables. Why is it not 
used more extensively? Perhaps because of its cheapness. Macaroni is cheap and 
nutritious. Why is it not largely manufactured in England? On the road from 
Naples to Vesuvius are hundreds of macaroni makers, some of whom could be easily 
induced to bring their machines to this country, and instruct us in the art of making 
this food.—Jda Percy in the Echo. 

THe Two Diets anp Tuerr Frouits.—Two travellers take their repasts in two 
different places in the deserts of Arabia. The first eats only dates, and casts aside the 
stones; the other eats the flesh of sheep, and leaves the bones behind him. A smiling 
wood of palm trees is the fruit of the first repast, the barren remains of the second 
do but add to the desert’s sterility. Behold herein depicted the moral difference of 
the two systems.—Gléizes, “ Thalysie.” 

Home Questions.—Has not a love of luxury replaced, in many instances, a thirst 
for honourable distinction . . . an honest content with that which has satisfied 
our forefathers for generations? Are we as earnest, as frugal, as careful of our 
reputation as we once were? Or is success our idol—a lavish, sometimes a profligate 
expenditure the rule, and not the exception ?—the goal of life, wealth and self-gratifi- 
cation ?—Article, “ The Decline of Morals” in the Record. 

Lire In New Yorx.—The sumptuous, nay the extravagant, way in which Americans 
live, from the most fastidious visitant at Delmonico’s, or the Fifth Avenue Hotel, to 
the long-shore man who dines anyhow and where he can, but always somewhere, 
demands much catering. This tremendous work is mainly done in the eleven great 
markets of the city, the two principal of which are Washington Market on the north 
river, and Fulton Market on the east. There is not a fruit, not an article of food, 
either vegetable, fish, fowl, or animal, on the face of the earth that is not to be found 
here when it can be found anywhere. The vast railroad system and the restless 
coasting steamers bring articles fresh into the markets every morning. Fish of some 
kind are always in season ; and it is not possible to sit down at a table d’héte of any 
hotel, or respectable private boarding house, without having clam, terrapin, shad, or 
oyster, in one form or another. Oysters are eaten in quantities every day the year round, 
and the price is always moderate.—Morgan Brierley in the Manchester City News. 

‘“ TRAINING”? FOR THE Boat Racz.—Inconveniences the rowing man braves, though 
as fond of his ease as another, but in training he bids a long farewell to comfort. The 
forms of training vary with the swiftly passing generations ; but we believe that a 
brisk run round the meadows before breakfast is still the early sacrifice which public 
spirit makes to the theory of physical fitness. Then comes the duty—less painful at 
first—of gorging. A boating breakfast is, to put it mildly, a carnivorous entertainment. 
Men used to fancy, like Milo of Croton, with whose name} the image of Venus is for 
ever associated, that they were the better athletes in proportion to the beef they 
devoured. Two pounds of half raw beefsteak, with a good deal of toast, very little 
tea, and some marmalade, were of the essence of a boating man’s breakfast. His 
intelligent interest in a ten o’clock lecture on Roman weights and measures or the 
position of the Greek priesthood may easily be imagined. The pleasures of the 
intellect must be resigned by him who has just eaten as much animal food as his 
constitution will allow him to venture on. Study, like that bugbear of the old 
trainers, ‘internal fat,’ must be reduced to its lowest proportions. But this is only 
the beginning of the discomforts of training.—Daily News. 
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SrauncH.—Old Lady (who has been buying eggs) : “‘ Deed, Mr. M’Treacle, butchers’ 
meat’s sae dear now-a-days ah’m no able to buy’t.’—Grocer: “You should turn 
Vegetarian ”»__Old Lady: Vegetarian !—Na, na! ah was born an’ brought up ?’ 
the Free Kirk, an a’m no gaun to change ma releegion i’ m’ auld days!” [And yet 
the Disruption happened in 1843 !—Scottish Paper.] 





OaTMEAL.—“ Economist’? pleads in the Echo for the more general use of “that 
highly nutritious substance, oatmeal,’’ so comparatively little known in England as an 
article of food, while in Scotland, especially in the northern parts, it constitutes, under 
various forms, the chief article of consumption. Firstly, it is cheap compared with 
bread ; secondly, it is readily prepared in the form of “porridge” or “oatcakes ;” 
thirdly, it is palatable, and capable of replacing to a great extent the more expensive 
bread. The robust health and strong constitutions of the population of the Highlands, 
where this substance forms the main article of consumption, is a fact generally known. 

Bre Naturat.—That man is not designed by nature to devour animal food is proved 
by the construction of his body, which cannot be compared with that of the wild 
beasts or birds of prey. Man is not provided with sharp claws, paws, or fangs, to rend 
or eviscerate his prey—his stomach is not so compact and muscular—nor is his vital 
force so strong as to enable him to digest the solid mass of animal flesh. On the 
contrary nature has made his teeth smooth, his mouth narrow, and his tongue soft ; 
and has, by the slowness of his digestion, sought to keep him from a kind of food so 
little adapted to his constitution. But if you still assert that this is the natural way 
of subsisting, then follow nature also in your ways and means of killing; lay aside knife, 
axe, and bow—rush upon your prey like the wolves, the bears, the lions; tear it with 
your teeth, and devour it reeking from the death-struggle! By the variety of sauces 
and spices which we add to our nauseous banquets we carry luxury yet further—we 
mix oil, wine, honey, conserves, vinegar, Syrian and Arabian balms and perfumes, as 
though we sought to embalm within us the corpses on which we feed. The difficulty 
of digesting such a mass, which becomes fermented and putrid in the stomach, is the 
source of endless disorders in the human body.—Plautus. 


A ScortisH HoMESTEAD IN THE Last Century.—In the middle of the last century, 
the farm of Jeddesfield, situated on the hill-face above Neidpath Castle, a mile from 
Peebles, was occupied, at the rent of eighteen pounds, by an honest man named David 
Grieve. While the noble proprietor was pursuing his career of sport and debauchery 
in London, his tenant reared, on the small bit of his lordship’s domains, a family of 
fourteen children, most of whom floated on by their own merit to superior positions 
in life. This family [of David Grieve, whose eldest daughter, Janet Grieve, was 
grandmother to William and Robert Chambers] afforded an example of the virtuous 
frugal life of the rural people of Scotland previous to that extension of industry 
which brought wealth and many comforts into our country. The breakfast was oatmeal 
porridge ; the supper, a thinner farinaceous composition named sowens ; for the dinner, 
there was seldom butchers’ meat, the ordinary mess was a thin broth called Lenten 
Kail, composed of a ball of oatmeal kneaded with butter, boiled in an infusion of 
cabbage, and eaten with barley or pease-meal bannocks. Strange as it may seem, a 
people of many fine qualities were reared in this plain style, a people of bone and 
muscle, mentally as well as physically—“ buirdley chiels and clever hizzies,” as Burns 
says. There was not a particle of luxury in that Sabine life; hardly a single article 
of the kinds sold in shops was used. The food was all obtained from the farm, and 
the clothing was wholly of homespun.—Memoir of Robert Chambers, by William 


| Chambers, 1872, p. 35. 
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Aecipes, 


Granam Crust.—Mix lightly one pound of Graham flour with a pint of thick, 
sweet cream, add salt, roll thin and bake. 

THE GREENOCK Soupr.—(Nutritious, economical, agreeable). Steep and boil split 
peas ; while boiling add turnip, carrot (a portion of the latter grated) onions, parsley, 
and, about half-an-hour before the soup is ready, a few potatoes. When dished, add 
a little good cream ; pepper and salt to taste.-—John Peters, Gourock. 


LENTIL SANDWICHES—To prepare the lentil for making sandwiches, boil them with 
as little water as possible until soft ; then dish them, adding, whilst hot, a bit of 
butter, a little salt and pepper, and an egg, mixing all together. The result will be 
a most agreeable compound, which, when cold, will cut like a bit of cheese.—A Young 
Housekeeper, in the “People’s Friend.” 

OaTMEAL Porripex.—Let the water be boiling on the fire along with salt sufficient 
to flavour. Then take oatmeal in the left hand, and the stick to stir with in the 
right ; pour the meal gently from the hand, stirring all the time, putting in enough 
meal to feel just thick. Then boil gently, for at least ten minutes [but for coarse oat- 
meal, fifteen.—Ep.], on a slow fire, stirring all the while to keep from settling during 
the boiling. A-short experience will give a correct knowledge of quantity needed. 
Good oatmeal can be bought at 1s 2d. per peck of 7lb. Keep it in adry place. Some 
like syrup ; others prefer brown sugar along with milk ; some take milk only.—A. W. T. 


Srrwep CAULIFLOWERS.—Cut your cauliflower into sprigs of a convenient size to 
serve with a tablespoon, and throw them into cold water an hour before cooking. To 
stew them have a stout iron stewpan, white enamelled inside—an ordinary tin sauce- 
pan or boiler will hardly do. Putalump of butter into your stewpan as you set it 
over a gentle fire. As this melts stir into it an onion, chopped very fine, and a little 
flour and water ; continue stirring till the whole is nicely browned, then put in your 
sprigged cauliflower, adding only just enough water to cook it; season lightly with 
pepper and salt and a very slight dust of grated nutmeg, if approved ; stew gently til] 
. perfectly tender ; when done, the gravy should be so reduced as to be no more in 
quantity than is wanted to serve as sauce with the vegetable ; for this reason the salt 
must be used with great moderation, otherwise, by concentration, the gravy would be 
converted into brine ; transfer the cauliflower from the stewpan to a hot dish, and 
pour the reduced gravy over it. Note that by this method nothing is lost. The 
natural and nutritive juices of the vegetable, the sugar and albumen, are retained, 
instead of being drawn out and diluted by boiling in several pints of water, and con- 
sequently wasted and thrown away.—CGardeners’ Chronicle. 





Hovusewires’ CorneR: Marcu.— Zhe Nettle.—This is our favourite Spring vegetable. 
Gather a large bag or basket full of the young green tops; throw them quickly into 
hot water, and strain at once into cold water and salt. Wash well, and set on to boil 
in a large pan, with no water except what clings to them, as little as possible. Adda 
small piece of soda and salt, and boil a few minutes; skim the top, and allow all the 
water or extract, which is very healthful and purifying, to be absorbed. Beat up the 
nettles in the pan with a fork till fine, and add flour, butter, and cream or milk, 
worked smoothly together. Boil three minutes, and stir all the time, then pour the 
nettles upon rounds of buttered toast on a flat dish, and lay nicely poached or fried 
eggs on the top; or serve plain in a vegetable dish instead of spinach, for which the 
nettle is an excellent substitute.—Mary Hopason. 








699—L. A. Johnson, 6, Arnold Street, Leicester, warehouseman. 
700—Michael Wright, 46, Regent Street, Leicester, elastic web manufacturer. 
701—Christopher Roscoe, Public Park Lodge, Macclesfield, railway clerk. 
702—Solomon Carr, 16, Saint Saviour’s Road, Leicester, builder. 

7083—George Henry Hobson, 132, Harvest Lane, Sheffield, compositor. 
704—R. R. Steuart, F.1.C., Oil Works, Broxburn, N.B., chemist. 

705— William Backwell Smith, Forton Road, Gosport, chemist and druggist. 
706—Thomas Wright, 36, Hedley Hill, near Old Cornsay, Durham, miner. 
707—Joseph Wakeling, 27, Oxenden Street, Leicester, solicitor’s clerk. 
708—W. R. Wall, The Green, Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, clerk. 

709—H. T. Lillystone, 7, Alma Street, Stockton-on-Tees, clerk. 

710—Thomas Careful, 28, Radcliffe Street, Liverpool, sailmaker. 

711—A. W. Pollock, Reading. 

712— William Salt Ridgeway, 16, Derby Street, Liverpool, fruit merchant. 
713—John Dykes, 6, Park Street, Edinburgh, engraver and enameller. 
714—-Henry Slator, Gladstone Terrace, Alfreton,’ solicitor’s clerk. 

715—(Mrs.) Sarah Dyche, 6, Co-operative Street, Stafford, housewife. 

716 —(Rev.) H. Cooke, 5, Studley Terrace, Alexandra Park, Harrogate, minister. 
717—Alexander Douglas, 60, Stanhope Street, Glasgow, clerk. 

718—William Matthew, 363, Govan Road, Govan, N.B., engineer. 








NOTICES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEICESTER (17TH Marcu).—Lecture byiMr. W. Gibson Ward in the Temperance Hall. 

Swansea (20TH Marcw).—Lecture by Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A. Mr. T. Lloyd Davies, Heathjield Place, 
will be glad to have the co-operation of local friends. 

Lonpon.— On Thursday, 27th March, a deputation of Danielites wili attend the Pembury Grove Lodge 
1.0.G.T., United Methodist Free Church School, Pembury Grove, Clarence Road, Hackney. 

MANCHESTER.—Social tea meeting at the ¥.M.C.A. (tea in the Recess at the end of the Restaurant) on 
Saturday, 8th March. Teaatip.m., 9d. each. Mr. Axon has kindly promised _a short address on 
John: Milton. 

Lonpon. — On, Wednesday, 12th March, a deputation of Danielites will attend the V ernon Lodge 1.0.4. T. 
(open to thejpublic at 9 p.m.) im the Schoolroom of the Congregational Chapel, Pentonville, two 
minutes from King’s Cross. 

GLiasaow.—A meeting of those favourable to the formation of a branch Vegetarian Society will be held 
in the City Temperance Hotel, Brunswick Street, Glasgow, on Friday, 7th March, at 8 p.m. 
Vegetarians and others favourable invited.—D. B. 

Lonpon.—Zhe Diet Reform Society meets monthly at the Soho Rooms, 59, Greek Street, Soho Square, at 
7 o'clock, for the purpose of conference with Vegetarians and friends. Refreshments will be served 
each meeting, and new dishes introduced. Tickets of admission from Mr. C. 0. Groom Napier, 18, 
Elgin Road, St. Peter’s Park, W.; Mr. T. W. Richardson, 40, Brunswick Square, W.C.; or Mr. 
Nunn, 30, Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W.—On 19th March: Vegetarian Cookery Lecture and 
Conference. Tickets, 1s. (Excursions are proposed for April,§ May, and Jnne.) 


Waear Mitt (Nye’s make), from Mr. C. H. Appleyard, Hopton, Mirfield. Price, 17s. 6d. 

January ‘D. R.,” 1879.—Spare copies of this number will be gratefully received by our Secretary. 

“8. C.” asks if he can obtain peas deprived of their gas. He fears dried peas on account of jiatulency. 

Lonpon.— Vegetarians can procure{good brown bread from Brooks, 78, Tottenham Court Road. It is 
made from wheat finely ground. 

49, Mrerstown Green?—IJf Mr. Mills, who writes from this address, will be good enough to mention 
the town in which he resides, he shall receive a prompt reply. 

Tue Ciry.—Why not a Vegetarian Restaurant in the City portion of London, say near the Bank ? 
Surely if it pays in the “ W. C.” district, it must pay still better in the centre of all the larger 
businesses.—G. P. W. gt 

Mr. D. H. Durrant (Fordhook, Acton, W.), is prepared to read his essay (last read before the Acton 
Wesleyan Mutual Improvement Society) entitled ** A Plea for Vegetarianism,” to any society or 
gathering who may invite him to do so in or near London. 

WANTED.— Spare copies of Dietetic Reformer for January, 1879; July, October and November, 1878 ; 
July, 1877 ; April, 1876; January, 1875; April and December, 1874. Numbers not herve indicated 
as “‘wanted” are in stock, and can be supplied for binding. 














VIII. 


Out or Print.—‘‘ Thoughts and Facts on Human Diet,” by T. H. Barker; Simplicity of Tastes,” 
by Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A.; and the Vegetist Dietary. New editions are now being prepared. 
“ The Chemistry of Foods”—see our February number—is also nearly ready. 

THE LonDoN ResTauRANT Company.—The promoters of ‘‘The Vegetarian Restaurant Co. Limited,” 
wish to meet with a gentleman willing to act as Honorary Solicitor to the Company until registra- 
tion. Please correspond with Mr. R. N. Sheldrick, 34, Milton Road, Herne Hill, London, Hon, Sec. 

Soups.—‘‘ J. WN.” writes commending the sowps sold by Geyelin & Co., Argyll Square, London. 2d. a 
packet. May be ordered from any grocer or chemist. Can be had in Leicester from Mr. Harvey, 
chemist. The best for Vegetarians, he thinks, are mulligatawny, curried rice, vermicelli, cagliari, 
pea soup, and julienne. 

Priant Fruit Trees.—‘ J. L. strongly urges “ that in promotion of our objects, and for the benefit of 
our country, everyone who approves of the Vegetarian principle should at once use all possible 
influence in his ov her circle to secure a large increase of fruit growth—freegrowing, freebearing 
kinds—in all available places, of which so many abound.’ 


Photos of John Davie and W. Gibson Ward, Esqrs. One Shilling each, post free, from the Secretary. 








Wanted, a strong active Girl in a Vegetarian family. Highteenpence.—Two to four any day, 
177, Lower Broughton Road, Manchester, N.W. 


Housekeeper to a Vegetarian Lady or Gentleman, or Manageress for a Vegetarian Restaurant.— 
Miss 8., 2, Hope Villas, Westfields, Barnes, Surrey, 





Hygienic Vegetarian Home.—Furnished Rooms to Let. Health restored by a Hygienic Diet, 
Massage, and Hydropathy.—C. F. Dodds, 11, Tremlett Grove, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


ee 


Lentils ! Lentils!! Lentils !!!—Whole, 2d.; Split, 8d.; Ground, 4d. perlb. Hominy, Indian 
Meal, Samp, English Wheat, at John Callum’s, 58, Candleriggs (opposite Wilson St.), Glasgow. 











Oxford.—The Alliance Commercial and Family Temperance Hotel, 35, Pembroke Street, 
St. Aldate’s. (Within two minutes of the Post Office.) Stock Rooms.—H. Wilkinson, manager, 





soaps and Candles of the very best quality (supplied for Cash only with Order). Kingston 
Sperm Candles, 10d. per lb. ; best Mott or Yellow Soap, 30s. per cwt.; pure Palm Soap, 42s. 
per cwt., in boxes, free. P.U.O. to W. G. SmiTrH, Candle Manufacturer, Kingston-on-Thames, 





London.—Gentlemen desiring to learn Languages or Shorthand can do so by sharing Apartments 
with French Protestants. This is a good opportunity, and the terms are reasonable if 
applicant has a taste for chemistry, botany, or geology.—Address, T. A. Clark, 6, Frith St., Soho. 





Wanted, by Emer. Prof. F. W. Newman, a mature House-and-Parlour Maid for the smallest 
possible family ; age not under 30. She must be a teetotaler, and if not a complete Vegetarian, 
yet almost. If in other respect she suits, it is not likely that any difficulty will arise about 
wages.—Address, 15, Arundel Crescent, Weston-super-Mare. 











LOCAL ORGANISATIONS. 


BARNARD CASTLE: President, The Rev. B. Smith ; Vice-President, Mr, J. P. Dalston ; Treasurer, 
Mr. John Howson ; Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Davis, 15, Balliol Street. 


BristoL—Foop RerrorM Society: President, Miss H. Richardson’; Treasurer, Mrs. L. Osborn ; 
Secretaries, Mr. A. T. Parker and Miss Wilson. For particulars and terms of membership apply 
to Mr. A. T. Parker, 47, Southville, Coronation Road, Bristol. 


DuNDEE: President, Mr. Forbes Marshall, Broughty; Hon. Sec., Mr. W. Hutcheson. Society 
meets regularly on third Friday of each month. Persons wishing to be present at the meetings, 
or to join the Society, will please communicate with the Secretary by letter to 16, Overgate. 

Great Horton, Braprorp: Hon. Sec., Mr. Joseph Wilson, Springville. 

LrEps: Hon, Sec., T. Connell, 9, Broomfield Terrace, Headingly. Meetings third Tuesday in 
each month on the School premises behind Friends’ Meeting House, Woodhouse Lane. 


LEICESTER—DIETETIC RerorM Society: President, Mr. J. Abbott, 26, Erskine Street ; Treasurer, 
Mr. Richard Lawrence, High Street ; Secretary, Miss Brocklehurst, Wigston. Social meetings 
the second Monday in the month, in No. 1 Room, Temperance Hall, at 7-30 pm. 


RocHDALE: Pres., The Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A.; Hon. Sec., J. W. Cunliffe, Susan J ane St. 
WHALEY Bripce: Hon. Sec., Mr. Robert Jackson, Post Office. 














| Dublications, 
The Joseph Livesey Leaflets—two kinds—3d. per 100 or 2s. 6d. per 1,000 post free. 





| | Tea and Coffee. By Dr. W. A. ALcorT. Revised by Mr, T. Baker. Threepence, post free, 


|| Parturition without Pain. Edited by M. L. Hoxproox, M.D., New York. Eighth Edition; 
enlarged. Price 3s. 6d., post-free 3s. 9d. 

Portraits of Professor Newman, and Isaac Pitman, W. Gibson Ward, and John Davie, Esqrs. 
Reprinted from the Graphic. Price Threepence post free. 


Our Food and our Folly. A large sheet, giving the Composition and Value of Foods. 2d. in 
stamps ; on roller, 1s.—Food Reform Society, Castle Street, Oxford Street, W. 


| « The Tobacco Question,” “Juvenile Smoking,” ‘‘ The Good and Evil of Tobacco,” and 
“The Physiological Position of Tobacco.” Four valuable reprints. 1d. each; 4d. post free. 


On the Degeneracy and Preservation of the Teeth. By Epwin Cox, L.D.S. 128pp., 
with Lithographie Illustrations. Paper cevers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 1s. 14d. and 1s. 8d. 














‘Addresses delivered at the Annual Soiree of the Vegetarian Society by Revs. F. Wagstaff, 
Jas. Clark, W. N. Molesworth, M.A., C. H. Collyns, M.A., and others. Price One Halfpenny, 








| = For General Reading.—A Packet of twelve spare back Numbers of the Dietetic Reformer 
(assorted) sent post free for Six Stamps, or twenty-five for One Shilling. 


Oh the Roast Beef of Old England.—a large sheet, suitable for the factory, workshop, lecture 
hall, and library ; containing extracts from recent Government Report on Diet, and plainly 
shows this food to be nine times more costly than some other and superior articles of diet 
within easy reach of all. By post 2d. in stamps; on roller, 1s.—Food Reform Society. 

















Professor Max Muller says: ‘‘I have read 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, THE SPIRITUAL COLUMBUS, 

. in Graduated Phonotypy with much pleasure. It is an excellent plan of making people learn 
Phonetic Spelling without being aware of it.” Fourth Edition now ready. Paper covers, 1s.; 
cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Also in ordinary Orthography. Cloth, 28.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
F. Pitman, Paternoster Row, E.C., and all beoksellers. 








Great Malvern.—Hydropathy.—A comfortable Home for visitors or invalida requiring 
Hydropathic treatment, at Mr. Langley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Leicester House, 
Malvern. Vegetarians catered for. Particulars on application. 





Steel Wheat Mills, for domestic use, from 18s. each; Patent American Mills to grind Wheat, 
Oats, &c., 25s. each; Sieves and all appliances. Every information can be obtained of 
BromueaD & Co., Manufacturing Ironmongers, 18, Old Market Street, Bristol. 


Dietetic Reformer, Penny Cookery, &c., may be had in Betrast from Messrs. Robb, Castle 
Place, Lombard Street ; in NewcasTLE-on-TyNneE from E. J. Blake, 49, Grainger Street; in 
\ EpinsurGH from James Clark, 34, Greenside Street; in Lrzps from F. W. Smith, 31, Meadow 
Lane ; in Penryn, Cornwall, from John Gill & Son, the Advertiser Office ; in BrruincHam, 
from T. Canning, Digbeth ; in Braprorp, from J. Whitham, 88, Govan St. ; in DUNDEE, from 

16, Overgate. 








_ Leeds.—Vegetarians and Inquirers should call at the Dietetic Depot, 31, Meadow Lane (opposite 
Wesley Chapel), where is always on hand a carefully-selected stock of Farinaceous Foods, 
including Haricot Beans, Lentils, Lentil Flour, Scotch Oatmeal (fine, medium, and coarse), 
Pure Brown Bread (made from the finest selected English white wheat, ground on the 
premises) fresh daily—the Wheat Meal also supplied. Country Butter and Eggs. The Society’s 
Publications. Agent for Dr. Nichols’ Preparations and Works. Wholesale agent for Humphries 
and Co.’s Biscuits. Price list free on application. Goods delivered to any part of the town. 
Orders by post promptly executed.—F. W. Smith, Proprietor, 








J. Crowther, Tea Salesman, Grocer, and Importer of choice quantities of American Hominy, 
Samp, Canned Fruits, &., is prepared to supply Vegetarians and others with Haricot Beans, 
Lentils, Split Lentils, Lentil Flour; Marrowfat, Grey, White, and Split Peas ; Macaroni, 
Vermicelli, Egg Macaroni, Lemolina, Scotch Oatmea), Wheaten Groats, Selected’ White Wheat, 
whole and grouud; Pure Baking Powder, Crowther’s Pure Cocoa, &c., &c. Price List on 
application. Terms: Cash with order, or on receipt of invoice. Goods promptly: despatched 
to any part of the Kingdom.—Address: 294, Manchester Road, Bradford, Yorkshire, 

and Nowhere else. 









































WHEATMEAL. BISCUITS. 


These Biscuits, made from the best British and Foreign Wheats, highly commended by the | 
Medical Faculty for their DIGESTIVE AND OTHER PROPERTIES, pronounced by one of the Pre- 
sidents of the Vegetarian Society to be the “‘ BEST BISCUITS BAKED,” may be had 


In BARRELS (containing about 80lb.) - - - - = = 27/-. 
BOXES (containing about 421b.) - = = - - - = 15/- 
Andin TINS at - - - - - - - 6/5 & 3/6. 


WM. CRAWFORD, 
32, SELORDM, LiMIVE = 8 oa) PRaN Crs rasa Beet So chs oye 
EDINBURGH; 


Or of Mr. F. Smallman, Barton House, 66, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Price List supplied to the Trade on application. 





S. NYE & CO/S” 


MIESTIC. WHEAT MILL, 


COMPLETE, 
With Bag to receive the Ground Material. 


Specially designed for grinding Wheat for household use, coarse or 
fine, to make Brown Bread or Porridge. The difficulty of obtaining 
a yenuine Brown Loaf possessing all the constituents of the grain will 
recommend this Mill to everyone who has observed the beneficial 
results attending the use of flour so ground. 


PRICES, packed for rail, 13/- and 21/6. 
Larger sizes, packed for rail, 32/- and 63/-. 
P. O. Orders made payable to 8S. NYE & Co., at Berwick-street office, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Domestic Machinery post free. 

S. NYE & CO., 373, Oxford Street, London. 











MANCHESTER DEPOT FOR 


VEGETARIAN AND SANITARY SPECIALITIES, 


BARTON HOUSE, 66, DEANSGATE. 


F. SMALLMAN begs to intimate that he has constantly in stock at the above address— 
Pure Digestive Bread (Walker’s) Haricot Beans, large and mall Cocoa and Milk 


Wheat-meal Biscuits (Crawford’s) Marrowfat Peas Temperance Cordials 

Huntley and Palmer’s Biscuits Scotch Brose (pea meal) Wheat Mills 

Scotch Oatcakes American Hominy Double Porridge Pans 

Scotch Farls Do. Indian Corn Meal Sitz Baths 

Whole White Wheat Olive Oil Water Filters 

Cracked do. Macaroni Dr. Nichols’ Food of Health 
Wheat-meal, fine and coarse Vermicelli Do. Wheaten Groats 
Scotch Oatmeal, fine and coarse Canned and Bottled Fruits Do. Sanitary Soap 
Embden Groats : Do. Tomatoes ‘Do. Publications complete 
Patent = dv. Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ~ Do. Baths and Sanitary 
Patent Barley Schweitzer’s Cocoatina Applances, &c., complete 
Pearl. — do. Epps’ Cocoa The Vegetarian Society’s Pub- 
Whole and Split Lentils . Dandelion Coffee lications, &e., &e., &e. 

Lentil Flour f Condensed Milk 





, 


Price List on application.—Goods delivered to any part of the town.—Customers ordering 4 
through the post are respectfully requested to‘send Post-office Order for sums over one shilling. 









_ 1%, ROCHDALE ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


, Supplies to any part of the Kingdom— - 
- Small Haricot Beans New Scotch Very Fine Meal Rye Flour 







New Cheshire Groats Rye Meal 
Embden Groats Best Prussian Peas 
Finest Lincolnshire White Wheat Finest Marrowfat Peas 
i ~ do. Entire Wheat Meal, Ground Split do. do. 
_ Finest Lentil Flour Wheaten Groats Maple _— do. do. 
_ Scotch Brose Meal Cut Wheat Pearl Barley 
x New Scotch Middle Cut _— Finest American Hominy Fine Rice 
Do. Fin Head Dressed Indian Meal . &e., &e. 


SAMPLES IF REQUIRED. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


: Self-raising Entire Wheat Meal, ground from the Finest Lincolnshire Wheat. 
san oo pus) Seige ee 








es BARNARD, BISHOP, AND BARNARD’S 


IMPROVED MILT, FOR GRINDING WHEAT 


FOR 


HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 





PRICE 452. 


To facilitate the action 
of the Machine, . and 
‘produce a _ thoroughly 
good sample of Meal, the 
Wheat should be dried in 
an oven previous to being 
ground; light bread -is 
ensured by Wheat thus 
treated, 


—— 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS 
NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFIOK— 


93 & 95, 
Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 


—_ 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
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XII. 


CADBURY'S — 
Cocoa Essence 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 


THREE TIMES THE STRENGTH OF THE COCOAS ORDINARILY SOLD. 
Freed from the excess of Fat, Refreshing, and Invigorating, 








ow 


The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble ; while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may 
be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of — 
Starch. CapBury’s Cocoa ESSENCE is genuine ; it is therefore three times the 
strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like Tea or Coffee,  — 








CADBURY'S -CHOCOL ATs 


IN BLUE WRAPPER). 


GUARANTEED TO CONSIST OF FinE Cocoa AnD SuGaR ONLY. 





HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
BISsSHors THIGNTON, SOUTH DEY Ot. 
SITUATION—BETWEEN DAWLISH AND TORQUAY. 


A beautiful residence for Invalids and Visitors ; pure bracing air ; extensive pleasure 
grounds ; first-class Turkish, Electro-chemical, and Spinal Baths, Zhe Doctor and 
Proprietor are Vegetarians.—Apply to C. F. CarpPENTER. 





Ease, Comfort, Cleanliness, Adaptation to Form of Body, Noiselessness and Economy 
ARE ALL ATTAINED TO PERFECTION IN 


THE "EXCELSIOR” PATENT bibs YA 


MATTRESS on ] = 
polished pitch- 
pine frame, 
made any size | 
to fit wood or 


iron bedsteads. 





The patented and peculiar arrangement of the “EXcELsIon” ensures comjlete 
isolation where two or more occupy a bed, the principal of construction ce 
prev enting depression in the centre. | 

Illustrated descriptive Circulars and Price Lists sent to any Address. 
Retail from Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, and Furnishers. 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, MANUFACTURERS, MANCHESTER, 





